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" Waiting to striTe a bappj strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life — 

** Some hidden principle to move. 
To pat together, part, and prove. 
And mete the bounds of hate and love." 

* The Two Voices.' — Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EOCHLEIQH AND ITS SQUIRE, 

— ** He loved the spot,— 
Who does not love his native soil? — he priced 
The ancient rural character, composed 
Of simple manners, feelings unsupprest, 
And undisguised, and strong and serious thought." 

Wordsworth. 



^•The Towers ^^ was the show place for several 
miles round Rochleigh, a small agricultural town in 
the south of Eastshire, within sight of the sea, 
and the midst of one of the fairest landscapes in 
England. In the time of Henry VIII. The 
Towers had belonged to the Lords of Rochleigh, 
and was a stately pile famed for its many towers ; 
but it gradually fell into a state of ruin j and when 
purchased in the reign of James II. by a 
rich London merchant, one John Martin of famous 
Puritan descent, it was used for farm purposes 
merely. The land all round was very rich, and 
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yielded some of the finest wheat and barley in 
Eastshire. A descendant of the original purchaser, 
also a John Martin, who had made a large fortune 
in India, took it into his head to restore the house 
to something of its former grandeur in the reign 
of George IV., but unhappily he did not live 
to see his wishes carried out, and it was only 
just before the accession of the sailor king that The 
Towers was completely restored and fit for habita- 
tion. Originally the building had been in the 
form of a quadrangle, with an archway in the 
centre of the south side to drive through to tLe 
courtyard within. Now it was converted into the 
Elizabethan form, the space between the three 
sides being covered in as a winter garden or con- 
servatory, and of the sixteen towers, only two re- 
mained in the front, flanking each comer. Deep bay 
windows, with small latticed panes, were thrown out 
in the principal rooms overlooking the terraces that 
ran in front and on the south side of the building. 

What had once been a chapel was converted into 
a music-room, upon which the restorer had lavished 
more pains and care than on any room in the 
honse, being a lover of the Divine Art. Round 
the three sides of the building ran a gallery looking 
down into the winter garden, which was roofed over 
with a large glass dome. 

The sfcone .terraces in front of the dwelling and 
on the south side that had been covered over 
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with moss and half crumbled away were completely 
restored, and flights of steps placed at intervals led 
down to the lawn in front and the garden on the 
south side; beyond lay the park dotted with old 
trees, and bounded at the end on one side by a 
dark belt of old elms that divided the grounds from 
the peaceful God's Acre and Eochleigh church, 
and the other by the silvery little Eoche that 
wound through the estate on its way to the town 
and out into the open sea. The Rochleigh people 
were delighted when The Towers was completed, 
and the next thought was a speculation as to 
whether the fortunate successor to the pro- 
perty would come and live amongst them, or, like a 
great many more landed proprietors in Eastshire, he 
would merely honour them with a three weeks' 
stay in the year. This conjecture was speedily 
settled by the news that the young squire was 
coming down at once from London with his mother 
and sister, and would make The Towers their 
permanent residence, to the intense delight of the 
people, who hoped the place would benefit every 
way by the new-comers. There were very few 
families of much distinction in the immediate 
neighbourhood; indeed, that part of Eastshire 
could only boast of one old county family, 
the Win gates of Southleigh Grange, who dated 
back to Edward III., and who had given birth 
to a line of statesmen and brave soldiers, 
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and bad disucgiiished tliemselres more espe- 
br their fideiitr to tlie pc*Tal cause 

« * • 

the BebeDion, bat which nshappily im- 
porerished them sobsequently and bpougbt them 
no recompense at the Bestoradon. Bat the Win- 
gates, tLoagh not so wealthy as they shoold have 
been, were looked apon by the people with the 
greatest Teneradon and respect. 

From the front terrace, the boose being upon 
the highest elevadon for some miles round, yc«a 
had the most delightful views, and a sweep of 
hill and dale, forest and fields, that gladdened 
the eye of eveiy lover of the beandes of nature. 
Most people found ^Biult, and said the scenery 
was too flat ; bat to those who preferred a 
wide expansive view, nothing could have been 
prettier. Xestling amongst trees, and with the 
pretty little river winding through and half en- 
circling it like a silver ribbon, stood the town. The 
nearest railway-stadon was five miles distant at 
Sonthleigh, and the road to it was one snccessic>n 
of rich fields and neatly trimmed hedges. As you 
approached Bochleigh within a mile, a noble avenue 
of elms that was justly the pride of the Rochleigbites 
lined the road. Crossing over a stone bridge that 
spanned the Boche, you passed the great gates of 
The Towers ; further on, a small dark avenue of 
trecfS leading to the church, a rwr «acra to the 
inhabitcLuts of the town, under whose interlacing 
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boughs they passed to and fro in the . most 
momentous hours of their life — ^for sorrow, as they 
followed their beloved ones to their last resting- 
place in the quiet " God^s Acre " ; for joy, as they 
went in bright procession to the merry peal of 
the bells to witness the rites of the Church con- 
summate the bliss of their happy lovers. 

On your right from the bridge, at the corner of 
the Chedsleigh Road, stood a row of pretty little 
alms-houses, built in red brick, with an inscription 
to the eflTect that they had been built by a Dame 
Montmar, the wife of a French Huguenot, who had 
sought refuge in Bastshire at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, " To the glory of God and for the 
use of the aged and forlorn, in pious remembrance of 
God^s goodness to my beloved husband, Jean Mont- 
mar/' Keeping straight in the road you arrived at 
the High Street, which led to the market-square, 
where stood most conspicuously the Rochieigh Bank, 
a large modem grey building, where was treasured 
the earnings of the surrounding rich farmers; and a 
red brick house in the Dutch style, its hideousness 
little concealed by a glorious flowering passion- 
creeper. Here dwelt a most important individual, the 
lawyer of Rochieigh, Marsden Hawke, a man much 
more feared than beloved, but against whom no 
one had been able to bring any accusation. He 
was the legal adviser of the owner of The Towers and 
most of the people of any consequence in and round 
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Rochleigli. By successful and prosperous people 
he was implicitly believed in; of these, however, in 
Rochleigh itself, there were very few, but outside 
there were several wealthy farmers, some of whom 
farmed their own land ; others were tenants of The 
Towers estate. 

Close to the church stood the Rectory, a famous 
old house, with well kept grounds, through 
which the little river Roche ran. Opposite the 
Rectory stood Dr. Markham's house and garden ; 
the latter was famous for its wonderful fruit and 
vegetables, the worthy doctor managing to carry 
off most of the prizes at all the horticultural shows 
in Eastshire — ^a fact which provoked, in spite of the 
good man^s great popularity, a great deal of talk ; 
some going so far with their love of the marvellous 
as to say that the doctor watered his plants with 
the blood of his patients ! A story as unlikely as it 
was impossible, the goodman regarding blood-letting 
in any form as very little short of murder, and onl}^ 
in the most compulsory cases undertaking it. 

The society around Rochleigh was chiefly cle- 
rical, an element that at once showed itself at 
any large gathering or assembly. Southness, a 
military station a few miles off, contributed another 
element, which was really most acceptable; the 
ofiBcers, old and young, being both sociable and 
agreeable, and contributing much to the enjoy- 
ments of the surrounding neighbourhood. 
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Sir Roger and Lady Wingate, with their only son, 
lived at Southleigh Grange, and were the "big'' 
people, as I have said, 'about that part of Eastshire. 

Half-way between Rochleigh and the village of 
Chedsleigh stood the next place of importance to The 
Towers ; this was the Priory — once a famous mona- 
stery before the dissolution. The grounds were far 
more beautiful than at The Towers, and picturesque 
in the extreme, with fishing and pleasure lakes, and 
a spring that was famous for its water in all East- 
shire. The owner of the Priory had married a 
young lady notorious for her personal attractions, 
but somewhat humble origin, and the air of East- 
shire not agreeing with her, he had left the place, 
given up his post as M.F.H. of South Eastshire, 
and purchased an estate in the West of England, 
where he now resided. This was a great source 
of regret to Rochleigh, as the family had lived 
for several generations in Eastshire. Thus the 
adveut of the owner of The Towel's was doubly 
welcome, and all the expectations were more than 
realised by the kindly genial ways of both the young 
squire and his sister. The mother, an invahd when 
she came, died very soon after her arrival; 
but as soon as the necessary period of mourn- 
ing was over, the squire threw his house open 
and won all hearts by his hearty manner. Then his 
sister married a Mr. Montmar, and went away to 
live in France; the squire, too, married, but hig 
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happiness, alas ! was very short lived. After five 
years of earthly bliss, such as he had never dreamt 
mortals could attain on edrth, his lifers joy was 
completely wrecked. His young wife and baby 
heir passed away in one short hour. 

Two years later his sister^g husband died, and he 
besought her to come and cheer his loneliness with 
her two little children, a boy and girl, but it was 
not until five years had passed from his wife's 
death that Madame Montmar acceded to this wish. 

^^ I thought you were never coming, Mary, you 
have been so long.'' 

She explained her reluctance at leaving her hus- 
band's relations after all they wished to do for her 
boy. 

'^Why, surely, you should not have hesitated 
AS to which to choose," he said hotly. 

"But the baron wished to adopt the boy, and 
bring him up as his heir, John." 

" Tut I heir , to what ? an old tumble-down 
ch&teau, with a paltry few acres of olives and vines, 
in an outlandish place like Aries ? Besides, as a 
Protestant, the boy could not have inherited the 
property." 

" Oh ! yes, he could ; that question was decided ; 
ard with the property, he would take the title." 

" It is very much like a satire that a Huguenot 

should be the only one left of the Montmars who 

hfts any claim to the property. I suppose your boy 

.is really the nearest of kin ? 
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" Yes \ and I thought poor Jean would have 
wished him to take it. I was sorely troubled how 
to decide." 

" Jean would have wished nothing of the kind if 
he knew my intentions on the subject/^ said the 
squire warmly. *^ He was far too good an English- 
man, spite of his French extraction. His mother^ s 
English blood ran very strongly in his veins." 

^^ True ; and it was this knowledge of my Jean's 
love for England that eventually made me decide as 
I have done." 

^^ Montmar was a stupid ever to leave England 
and follow such a profession ; an engineer ought to 
be as strong as a horse. Your money, and the post 
I ofltered him, would have been more than enough 
to keep you very comfortably, Mary." 

" He was perfectly right to do as he did," said 
Madame Montmar with calm dignity and a slight 
flash on her delicate face. 

" Oh ! of course you think so, Mary, and you are 
quite right to stick up for him ; but for all that, it 
was confounded pride." 

" John ! " 

^^ T beg your pardon, my dear sister," said the 
squire apologetically ; " I quite forgot what I was 
saying. We won't quarrel any more over the subject. 
And now you've come, just make yourself at 
home and look upon the place as your own and 
the children's ; and we'll, please God, lead a happy life 
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and try and forget our sorrows,^' he said with a 
suppressed sigh. 

Five years had passed since his sweet wife's 
death, but the grief lay still at his heart, and he 
clung tenaciously to her memory, and would till his * 
dying day. He possessed that most marvellous 
quality in man, fidelity, and once having loved as 
he had loved, no woman on earth could supply his 
darling's place. This faithfulness was very well 
in theory, however. His lady friends, who had 
been doing their utmost to cajole him into a second 
alliance the past five years, found it inconvenient 
in practice ; which might tend perhaps to prove that 
men are changeable, more through the allurements 
of the opposite sex than by choice. 

'* That boy of yours,'' said the squire, *^ is a regu- 
lar little trump. He sits his pony as if he'd been 
born in the saddle ! and the beggar is only 
seven years old ! no one would believe he had been 
brought up in an outlandish place like Aries. He 
is a thorough little Englishman." 

^^His poor father was most particular that he 
should be brought up with English tastes like his 



own." 



'^ You must promise never to leave me, Mary." 
^^ Except for a visit now and then to Gertrude. 

T made a sacred promise I would. The baroness 

is a German." 
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'^Ah! true, and a trifle better than a French- 
woman/' said the squire, who held the latter in 
detestation. 

It was singular that with all his experience and 
travels, he was so prejudiced against " continental 
folks'' as he termed them. And though his sister's 
husband had been bom and educated in England, 
and both his father and grandfather had married 
Englishwomen, John Martin had strongly opposed 
the marriage ; his only ground of objection being 
the fact that Montmar was not a thorough English- 
man, and that there was French blood in his veins, 
which all the nobility of his pedigree, with its race 
of statesmen and brave soldiers — its fame for its 
fidelity to the faith of the Huguenots — could not 
compensate for. This was John Martin's great 
weakness. 

"I'd rather be a plain English country squire 
than all the dukes and counts of France put to- 
gether," was his oft-repeated assertion. Very obsti- 
nate and self-willed was the squire when he con- 
ceived any prejudice ; but in spite of this, there were 
few men in the world more lovable and kind-hearted. 
He was a good hater, true, but an equally strong lover. 

He delighted in the boy — he was a Martin to the 
back bone ! ^^ There was not a drop of French blood 
in him he was sure," would he say, contrary to all 
facts and natural causes. 

And so Frank Montmar grew up under his uncle's 
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fostering eye, until it was tliought time for him 
to be sent to a public school, and then, later on, to 
the University at Cambridge, the choice of the lat- 
ter laying with the squire, who bad a prejudice 
against Oxford for some I'eason of his own, and a 
belief that it turned out too many infidels or Eitua- 
lists — both of whom he held in abomination, and 
classed together ! Frank Montmar became a great 
favourite in Rochleigh. There was not a man nor 
woman but would have done anything in their 
power for him* He made himself acquainted with 
the interior of every cottage, and the history of his 
uncle's tenants, and felt as much interested in the 
people as if they had belonged to him, whilst the 
honest folks looked upon him less as the squire's heir 
than as a fri^ad, and loved him for his affability 
and friendlineft^s — all but one individual in Rochleigh, 
and this was the sour»faced old lawyer, ilr. Hawke, 
who disliked him for his very straightforwardness 
and goodne9S« Frank in his turn did not dis- 
guise his own dislike to the parchment-visaged old 
lawyer, and had it not been for the influential posi- 
tion the boy held> he wooTd have fared very ill 
firom his avowed enemy. This mutual dislike had 
arisen through Frank's championship for his great 
chum. Jack D&lyell, the son of a fiirmer whom 
Mr. Hawke had done his best,, and had succeeded, to 
ruin. The cunning lawyer justified himself to the 
Rochleigh people, ajid, alas I poor old Mr. IMyell 
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was too fast bound in his cruel grip to tell the truth 
to every one, for fear the screw should be put on 
tighter ; but Jack had told his frend, the squire^s 
nephew, everything — how his father had trusted 
his aflfairs into the wily Hawkers hands, and how, 
bit by bit, their acres had dwindled away, till at last 
they were reduced to the house over their heads, 
which ho had in his power to take from them at 
any moment — and kept from doing so by mere 
shame. 

" My poor father has sunk into a state of apathy 
now from which there is no chance of rousing him. 
I only wish I could go up to London and do 
something ; but in his state I could not leave 
him/' 

" Hawke is an old brute ! If I were the squire 
Fd turn him out of the place. But the fellow is so 
cunning. My uncle believes implicity in him. I 
think he is an out-and-out rascal. There's no love 
lost between us, Jack, as you know.'^ 

"No, but I wish you would not take up my 
quarrel so seriously. He might tr^nd hurt you.'' 

Frank Montmar laughed at the idea. 

" Hurt me ? nonsense. Jack ! You don't know 
what you're saying. It isn't in his power to hurt 
me. What a fellow like him could do to me would 
be very little.'^ 

" But your uncle believes in him." 

"Yes as lawyers go, but he says they are all 
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alike, the best bad. Hawke lias been the family 
Iftwyer for a long time, and my uncle of course 
judges him as he finds him. He has been 
faithful to his interests, the fox, because it's jnst 
as well for his own to be so, and my uncle trusts 
him, but only as a lawyer ; nothing more, and that's 
saying very little." 

There was another antagonistic power in Eoch- 
leigh, wielded with a mild, dignified force, however ; 
this was the rector's, between whom and Frank 
there was little sympathy or good understanding. 
Mr. Drowsy insisted upon preaching at the boy ; 
which he resented, and, consequently, always kept 
out of his way as much as he could, even to 
remaining away from church whenever he could 
have a reasonable excuse for doing so, and without 
vexing his moiher. During her absence in France 
with his sister, Frank made a point of keeping 
away altogether, and if he did attend, he left before 
the sermon to the intense disgust of the rector, 
who gave a sad report of his misdoings to Madame 
Montmarupon fcer return home. She expostulated 
with him gently and seriously. 

" The example is so bad, my dear boy ! I 
am surprised that your uncle allowed it, even. 

" My dear mother, don't distress yourself ! lb 
really is not worth a thought. His sermons 
invariably sent me to sleep, and I really left from 
t of disturbing the handful of congregation with 
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my snoring! Uncle snores load enough. It 
would be too mach for the nerves of the people to 
hear ns both/' 

Madame Montmar tried to look grave^ though 
there was a strong inclination to smile at her 
son's words. 

''Bat yoa shoald not go to sleep. It is so 
disrespectful to Grod.*' 

**As if the service or Mr. Drowsy's sermons 
were respectful ! '* said the boy, with a sneer on 
his handsome face, and a flash of scorn in his 
dark blue eyes. 

*'Well, such as it is, it is God's service and 
Grod's minister, and in being disrespectful to the 
one, yoa are so to the other." 

*'If I thought old Drowsy really a minister 
of God, or of our Church, Fd turn Turk or 
Dissenter, mother. He's an old humbug, excuse 
the word, and it is a crying shame he is 
allowed to keep the living. K I were in my 
uncle's place — ^" 

*' Stop, stop ! my dear boy. Yea are going on 
too fast. Your uncle knows very well what he is 
about. Mr. Drowsy has held the living for 
thirty years — and your uncle is not likely to tarn 
him out. Yoa must be more respectful to him in 
deference to his position." 

" I am polite enough, mother, when we meet ; I 
take oflF my hat in the most approved style, though 
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I generally cross the road to avoid a nearer 
approacli, and make a most reverential bow to 
liis — cloth, not to himself. Uncle John doesn't 
mind my going out before the sermon. I believe, 
poor old dear, he'd like to go himself if it weren't 
that his dignity forbids him. I leave on the 
score of my weak understanding." 

" At sixteen ! and you have been confirmed. Oh ! 
Frank, you are incorrigible." 

" Not I, mother dear," said the boy coaxingly, 
'■'but I hate humbug and hypocrisy in every form; 
and old Drowsy's about as much fit to be a clergy- 
man as old Godley. Look how he neglects his 
parish. All the people are turning Dissenters, 
and, upon my word, there does seem some sin- 
cerity in the way they perform their services. 
Then, there is that story going abroad just now '^ 
which is really disgraceful," 

"What is it?" 

"Betty Weston told me all about it. A poor 
woman sent for him late one night to baptize her 
little baby, but bo wouldn't turn out in the cold, 
and the next morning it was dead, and he refused 
to bury it because it had not been christened, and 
blamed the mother for not having it christened 
before ! The poor mite was only two months 

Poor woman! How very sad! I am very 
^ry for her, but she knew the laws of the Church, 
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Frank, and should not have delayed the christen- 
ing,^^ said Madame Montmar regretfully, with a 
perplexed look in her face, as if the subject mystified 
her and was beyond her understanding. 

'* Oh ! mother, don^t you try to excuse Mr. 
Drowsy. I think it was disgraceful of him.'^ 

^'You forget how he suffers from rheuma- 
tism.^' 

'^ JLiaziness, mother mine ! It is all very well 
your trying to justify him — ^your heart does not, I 
am sure. Poor Mrs. Bran was very sickly and had 
been w^aiting to take the child herself. It was very 
cruel, and makes one think of the dark ages when 
the priests had such power. Old Betty gave him a 
piece of her mind, and he said she was a most 
insolent woman. Two more useless beings than old 
Drowsy and Mrs. Tabby, his wife, don^t live in 
Eastshire, and I shall be very glad when they take 
their departure, for the sake of Eochleigh.^' 

'' My dear boy ! " 

^^ You know I am right, mother. Of the two 
old Tabby is worse than her husband. Why doesn't 
he get a curate to do the work ? If we don't have 
a change, all Eochleigh will turn Dissenters. Zion 
chapel is crammed to filling now. I often go 
there. You should hear them sing their hymns 
mother ! It does one good to hear them, and * 
fine contrast to the droning Drowsy, and \mxxxh\ 
and scrape, scrape in the church with tl 

voii. I. Q ** 
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dreadful lastruments; and as for the church, 
wheugh ! '' the lad added with a mock shiver, 
" it's just like a large vault divided into boxes, and 
old Drowsy's voice like the wailing of a troubled 
ghost ! '' 

" What cannot be cured, you know, Frank, must 
be endured. Mr. Drowsy is an old man, and he 
could not be asked to give up his home and 
church.'* 

^'Then, why doesn't he get a young curate to 
put some life into it ? " 

^^ Perhaps he thinks he does not require any 
assistance." 

" It's a great pity we should be obliged to enduie 
it, mother, and shows something rotten in the state 
of Denmark." 

''You have been learning too many democratic 
views from your friend Jack, I am afraid," said 
his mother with a smile. 

" I have learnt a great deal more from him than 
I learnt at school, except cricket and rowing, 
mother, I confess; but you needn't bo afraid of 
Jack teaching me anything ho shouldn't. His 
library is not very extensive, but, such as it is, far 
too learned and deep for me." 

" I am not afraid of Jack nor of you, my dear 
boy," said his mother lovingly ; " but don't be too 
censorious on the poor old rector, and make allow- 
ances for his infirmities and age. 'Suaviter in 
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modo, fortiter in re/ used to be your dear father's 
motto ; and you know the family one, ' Sans tache 
et sans reproclie/ Don't forget the ' suaviter/ my 
dear boy, which only makes the ^ fortiter ' the more 
to be admired. Young people are, as a rule, in- 
clined to be very uncharitable. You haven't yet 
experienced any of the trials and battles of evil 
against good ; when you have, boy, you will be more 
merciful and less ready to condemn." 

^^But I shall never be charitable towards one 
class of people, I hope, mother mine, and those are 
hypocrites and humbugs." 

*^Nor do I wish you to be. But take care you 
judge rightly, if you do judge; and at the same 
time don't forget, boy, to hate the fault more than 
the defaulter — the sin more than the sinner." 

" Petite m&re," as he lovingly called his mother, 
"talks and acts like an angel," he said as he 
strolled toward Jack Dalyell's, whose house stood 
on the Ched&leigh Eoad, just out of Rochleigh, a 
visit he had not paid for some time, and one he 
always looked forward to with as much pleasure as 
did the farmer's son himself. 

Frank found him in the little parlour deeply ab- 
sorbed in a book on the ^Labouring Classes,' a 
subject that interested Jack very much, and old 
Mr. Dalyell nodding drowsily by the fire, with an 
empty jug beside him and a pipe. 
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CHAPTER n. 

As Fnsk grew up. thei^ arv>5e a subject of dis- 
cms&ion between himself and his nncle npon which 
both w«e obstinately determined. The squire 
wished that his nephew should., on succeeding to 
his estates, take the n^me of Mardn and drop 
Montmar. Frank indisnantlv refused to do so at 
any sacrifice. It was the only question they dis- 
agreed upon. 

" Maitin was vour mother^s name. I can't think 
why Tou should be so obstinate as to dislike it. and 
it's as good as any foreign name.** 

'' But, my dear uncle/' said the lad respectfully 
but firmly, " I have no intention to change my 
name. It is my only birthright and I am very 
proud of it. Any one would be proud to be 
a Montmar." 

Tut ! boy, one name's as good as another; it is all 
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your confounded obsfcinancy. But FU give you 
time to decide by your twenty-first birthday. If 
you don't do as I wish then, by gad, sir, I don't 
know what I may be tempted to do ; perhaps make 
that precious cad Cyril Martin — ^your college friend 
and my cousin — my heir/' 

Frank laughed. The threat seemed so absurd ! 
He knew how his uncle disliked the said Cyril, 
and that there was as much chance of such a 
possibility as that, to use the squire's own figure 
of speech, " he would leave it to Goderich, the 
Rochleigh natural ! " 

It was a very sore subject, and grew sorer with 
increasing years, when neither seemed ready to 
give in, but to be more obstinate than ever. 

The squire was naturally proud of his family, 
except one incident connected with it which always 
riled him if mentioned, and that was the fact that the 
first John Martin in the records was amongst those 
who had signed the death warrant of the hapless 
Charles — the martyred king ; and he hated the Dis- 
senting element that prevailed, for he was a staunch 
good Churchman. Frank Montmar was prouder, 
and had reason to be, of his name and family. Jean 
Montmar, his ancestor, had been one of the bril- 
liant throng of cavaliers who followed the brave 
Huguenot king into Pari^ to his luckless marriage, 
and there, perished bravely with the rest of the 
devoted band of noblemen ; and as Frank grew 
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older and became better acquainted with the doings 
and darings of his ancestors, — how they fought to 
the death for their faith, and suffered the loss of 
everything rather than give it up, how they never 
flinched from death or exile, — this pride deepened, 
and the resolve to hold to his name grew into a 
determination that would not be shaken. All this 
was a great cause of pain, however, on both sides, for 
the attachment existing between uncle and nephew 
was very strong. The squire grew morose on the 
subject, and it would have thrown quite a cloud 
between them if Frank had permitted it. But he 
strove in a hundred other ways to prove his affection 
for his uncle, and had such coaxing, winning ways 
with him that it was useless for the squire to try 
and keep up any display of annoyance. 

" I wish to goodness, boy, you would tell that old 
muff Markham not to croak over my riding as he 
does. If the fellow didn^t actually try and expos- 
tulate with me once or twice when you were away 
at Cambridge ! ^^ 

^^ No ! you don't mean it ? '^ 

^^ I do. He told me I was reckless ; and I told him 
it wouldn^t matter to me one bit whether I died 
breaking my neck or lying in my bed, and of the 
two I rather prefen*ed the former.^' 

My dear uncle,'' said the young lad gravely, 

don't pray talk like that, or else I shall believe 
old Markham's cautions were needed." 
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^^ Tut ! boy, you are going to croak now ; besides, 
if I did break ray neck ^hat would it matter ? And 
to tell you tbe honest truth, boy, I have rather a 
horror of dying quietly in my bed ; and if the Lord 
wills it, I hope when my time comes it will be 
quick and short work. T am quite ready to go, boy, 
for I feel sick and tired of life altogether ! ^^ 

" My dear uncle,'' said Frank with a cheery 
voice, '^ don't talk so ! I hope you will live for a 
long, long time, as long as I live myself." 

" Then, you are not in a hurry to get rid of me ? 
Well, boy, in this nineteenth century you are a per- 
fect marvel ; most youngsters in your position as 
heir would be only too glad to get rid of me." 

" You know better, uncle," said Frank in a voice 
of pain. " I would rather a thousand times you 
lived as long as I did," and the tone of the voice 
brought more conviction than the simple words. 

^* I believe you, boy ! I believe you ! " 

" And as to expecting %nything, uncle, why you 
know I don't expect anything; you said yourself 
that Cyril was to be your heir." 

'^ Hold your tongue, sir, immediately ! You are 
taking a mean advantage, and have no business to 
notice what a man says in a rage ! That cad Cyril ! 
I'd leather leave every penny of the proceeds to the 
Rochleigh Union than to him, and don't you allude 
to such a thing again." 

This conversation passed the first evening of 
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Frank's return from Cambridge, and they were 
seated on the terrace after their dinner, en- 
joying the cool June evening ; Madame Montmar 
was away with her daughter in Aries, and this was 
a fresh grievance to the squire. 

" When does she talk of returning, boy ? '' 

*^ She has not mentioned a word in her letters— 
Lina's education keeps her abroad/' 

^^ Nonsense, I don't believe in any education out 
of England. When I was a boy, we should as 
soon have thought of sending an English girl to 
Constantinople as to France ! '' 

^'But Lina is with the mother, remember, and 
there is so much more facility to learn languages 
than we have here. Besides Aunt Gertrude is so 
glad to have the mother near her whilst the baron 
is so ill/' 

" You are always ready with an excuse for your 
mother, and I dare say it is only natural, but I shall 
be very glad to see her back, and some petticoats 
about the house again besides the women servants 
and Mrs. Brett. How was that estimable young 
worthy, Cyril ? " 

'' Very well." 

'^ And as great a prig as ever at Cambridge ? *' 

'* He has gone in for athletics lately, but didn't 
distinguish himself particularly," 

" The conceited ape ! To think of that fellow 
standing in your shoes ! Did he talk of coming 
down?" 
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" Yes. When you ask him.^ 

'^ Then, he'll have to wait a long time.^ 

^^ I saw uncle Martin and aunt Joan, dear little 
soul, she was looking as nice as ever, in spite of her 
bob cap/' 

*^ She wouldn't look like Aunt Joan without it. I 
shall send for them to come to The Towers for a 
month. And that piece of perfection. Miss Clara, 
I suppose she is as beautiful as ever ? " 

Frank blushed like a schoolboy, for, with the usual 
impressionableness of twenty, he believed himself in 
love with a girl six years his senior, and a great 
deal older in her knowledge of the ways of the 
world. 

^^ She's a iBne girl," continued the squire, '^ and 
has some capital points, and her head is well set 
on her shoulders, which is a great thing, and she 
walks well ; and there are a great many reasons 
why I shouldn't mind her being my nephew's 
wife." 

" My dear uncle ! " he stammered and blushed. 

^' But I confess she isn't ^ the girl for Galway ' ; I 
don't care much for her." 

''You can't find any fault in her, I am sure, 
uncle." 

'' Yes, I can, but I quite understand you cannot, 
boy, for Cupid is happily blind ; if he weren't, there 
would be very few marriages or love-making in 
this world ! The one great reason why I should like 
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the matcli would be, you might not object then to 
take the name of Martin, ^ for her sake/ ^^ 

^* Mv dear uncle, if I wouldn't for yours, I am 
not likely to for another/^ 

" Oh 1 women have the deuce of influence over 
men, boy. You don^t know what a girl like that 
could do. Twist you round her little finger as 
easily as she says her prayers.*^ 

" I don^t think any woman under the sun would 
get me to do anything against my conscience, uncle. 
I hope not.*^ 

" My dear boy, we have scriptural authority for 
knowing that a woman can wield the best, wisest, * 
and strongest man as she likes — witness David, 
Solomon, and Samson.'^ 

Frank laughed at this allusion. But said pre- 
sently with an angry flush on his face and flashing 
eyes, 

" If I thought Clara was a girl who could per- 
suade a man to do anything she knew was not 
right, I would avoid her like I would avoid poison, or 
any other danger. YouVe warned me in time, uncle 
dear, for I have an opinion of your judgment. ^^ 

*^ But don^t let it prejudice you, boy, if you really 
are in love with the girl.'' 

*^ But she may not be in love with me, uncle ; 
nor is she. She regards me very much hke a boy, 
I expect.'' 

^^ A very overgrown one, then. Why you are 
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six feet one 'if you are an inch, and might pass 
easily for twenty-six, with that dark complexion 
of yours, an inheritance from your father^s side, boy, 
for the Martins are proverbially fair/^ 

^* Then Clara is an exception to the rule/^ 

" Oh ! yes; she takes from the mother's side, I 
suppose. She is a splendid girl, 1 confess, and 
when she is in a rage,'* quoth the squire with a 
laugh, " it is something worth looking at to watch 
her eyes and her nostrils ! ^' 

" I have never seen her in a rage,*' said Frank 
with evident amaze. 

'' No, nor any one else, she suppresses it so well ; 
but I can tell when she is in a rage, boy, there are 
unmistakable signs. She has the sense to master 
her rage, but if she did give way to it, the Lord 
help the man it fell upon.'* 

This wiis anything but pleasant to listen to, Frank 
thought, and he wished his uncle would choose 
some less distasteful subjects for conversation, but 
the squire seemed in a mood to indulge in a growl, 
and Frank knew by experience that the mood must 
be indulged in. He would be all the more reason- 
able when it was over, so he sat and listened 
patiently, and feasted his eyes with the familiar 
landscape around him, that seemed to grow 
more beautiful each time he returned home — or 
else his sense and love for the beautiful in nature 
was developing. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SQUIRE IS PERSUADED INTO A THREAT. 

Marsdek Hawke was not nice as a friend, still less 
as an enemy, and unfortunately Frank Montmar had 
incurred the latter sentiment by his hostility against 
him and defence of the Dalyells, and for having 
spoken the truth somewhat more openly than was 
palatable. He resolved never to lose a chance of 
paying off old scores. And so a few days after 
Frank's return from Cambridge the squire spoke to 
him privately on the vexed subject of taking his 
name ; he seized the golden opportunity. 

" Why not make a will, my dear sir,'' he said with 
ill-concealed pleasure, ^^ in case he persists in his 
refusal, in favour of your relative Cyril Martin. It 
can easily be destroyed at a moment's notice." 

The squire hesitated. It seemed like a conspiracy 
against his nephew, but Mr. Hawke seeing it, added 
in the blandest of manner, 

'' It will be a mere form, as a threat of course, and 
not very likely to be put into use." 
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And so in one of his fits of rage, the old squire 
was induced to do as the lawyer advised him. The 
act lay on his conscience, however, like a burden. 

'^ If the boy sticks to his resolve, I shall have 
to give in, Hawke. He will be twenty-one in May, 
and his mother is coming over, J shall put it to 
him then fairly.'' 

^^ He will give in, my dear squire, if he knows of 
the existence of this will, and the sacrifice he would 
make. He is far too much attached to the old 
place.'' 

'' I don't know that. My nephew is a thorough 
Martin — obstinate as the devil himself, if he thinks 
he is in the right — and no threat would make him 
change his name, I don't think. However, I never 
intend making use of the will just executed. I'd 
rather leave every blessed foot of land and penny 
to a charity than to that sweep Cyril Martin." 

"It can be destroyed in a moment, my dear squire. 
Leave it till his birthday and try him once morethen;" 
and with many more plausible persuasions the lawyer 
won his client over to his advice. Still the existence 
of the will was a great torment to the squire every 
now and then, and he lonofed for the month of Mav 
to put an end to what he regarded as treachery to- 
- wards his beloved nephew, who was kept in ignorance 
of the subject, 

Frank meanwhile was at his friend Jack Dal- 
y ell's, learning all sorts of philosophy and discussing 
their favourite subjects. 
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" Halloo ! where did you get that book from/^ 
asked Frank, seeing a volume of Channing's works 
on the book-shelf. 

^^ From the doctor's library — hidden behind some 
books, but evidently been read by the good doctor, 
to judge of the pencil marks ! '^ 

^^ Why, it's rank heresy according to some people,*' 
laughed Frank. 

^^ I dare say, and would share the same fate with 
Mr. Drowsy as a witch did in the old days, on the 
Market Square. It is splendid reading, and has let 
the light into my dim comprehension more than any- 
thing I have ever read." 

"But the man has such views," quoth Frank, 
turning over the pages of the book, " and he is an 
unbeliever." 

" Eead and judge for yourself. And if you con- 
demn them, you will condemn me, for I hold the 
same. He must have been a grand, noble, perfect 
Christian. It is unfortunate that he has not the 
same creed as ourselves, or he would not be so 
tabooed and set aside. His worst enemies can only 
accuse him of being too great a lover of mankind. 
You should read the chapter on ' Creeds ' and on 
* The Writings and Character of Fenelon ' ; and, if 
the subject is as interesting to* you, which I fear it 
is not — on * Labour.' " 

" If I read Channing I shall be excommunicated 
by old Drowsy. Just as my mother is expected, too ! 
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It would never do/^ said Frank, taking the book with 
him all the same, for he knew it must be woi-th 
reading if Jack recommended it. 

" The first opportunity I shall air what new ideas, 
I learn from its perusal before old Drowsy, and see 
if he detects the cloven feet in my remarks/^ 

*' Do so. He is more likely to say that you are 
giving expression to the most noble sentiments, if 
he spoke the truth/^ 

'' Which he d.oesn't always, I am afraid. Besides, 
he utterly condemns any approach to broad Christi- 
anity, recollect, and believes iti only another name 
for Infidelity."' 

'^ Poor old man ! He is to be pitied ! I would not 
exchange places with him, poor fellow as I 



am/' 



'^ Oh ! if he could only hear you. But he wouldn't 
credit your words. Jack/' 

'^ I dare say not ; thank Gx)d I mean them, and 
would not exchange places for all the comforts and 
good thin^ lie enjoys in this life." 

'' We are not all such followers of Pythagoras as 
yourself. Jack. The rector least of any ; no one 
likes good living and ease more than he does. 
The old hypocrite! And I would forgive him 
if he uronld only be a little more conscientious in 
his work and less fond of laying down the law. 
Usually men fond of ease, are inclined to be 
more liberal and less censorious in their judgment of 
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otliers. He is as tyrannical as the priests were in 
the dark days of the inquisition^ and thinks that 
ignorance is the best condition of mankind^ and all 
attempt at inquiry hurtful to the soul." 

''So that the best pass-word to Heaven, the 
abode of truth and light, is to be ignorance ! 
Truly a poor notion he must have of Heaven or 
God ! I recollect very well how he once reproved 
me for asking him a question, which staggered 
him, a very simple one too, and how he lectured me 
on the necessity of taking everything for granted, 
and the beauty of child-like faith. That beautifiil 
state of child-like faith, I am afraid, is utterly 
impossible in your case or mine. Jack." 

'' I wish it were more possible," said Jack 
gravely. "I shouldn't puzzle my brains over a 
great many questions now as I do. If the Great 
Giver of thought has implanted in my soul a 
thirst after knowledge and inquiry, I should be 
despising his own gift by not making use of it. 
Child -like belief is very beautiful and very commen- 
datory. I question whether it is not more the result 
of indifference than that laudable state which 
obtains so much favour in the eyes of those who, 
for their own interests, keep the world in ignorance 
and darkness, and crush every attempt to roll the 
stone away, and bar up every chink to keep the 
light from entering within." 

The two young men were seated in the parlour 
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of the &rm-licii9e, Hr. Dbklrell nodding- bj the fire 
with an emptr jog- and long* pipe br his side. 

Frank glanced as him daring a loll in the conrer- 
sation. Jack noticed the look. 

'' That is mr poor father 3 normal oonditioin nov. 
He does nothing bat sleeo. and is ntterlT indifferent 
to ererrthing and every one except mTseif.** 

" Poor fellow ! ^ said Frank compasdoiiatdT. 

'' If it were not for him, I wonld leare BocUdgh 
at once^ bat he begs me, with tears in his ejes. noc 
to leare him, and I have noc the heart to do so." 

'' And Toa are fretting and chafing to get awaj ! 
Well, yon are noc wasting roar time whilst yoa are 
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^l^T%itt, bat it is noc rery profitable in odfccr 
ways, and oar affiifrs e^jw worse and worse." 

'^ I wish yoa woold let my ancle gire yoo some 
assistance, old fellow." 

'^Xo, no! He has assisted as qoite enoa^i, thanks 
to yoa ! Besdes, it ^A of no ase. My poor fikther^s 
health concerns me &r more serioasW, I have 
tried sereral times to pertoade him to go op to 
London with me, bat he rii^^ to the old home 
likeachild!" 

" And what wcnld Ton do in London ? " 

'^Get a aazaaaiczL o€ v^tne sort." 

"My dear old Jack, yoa niipiz jTKn *« wM WM 
for a ntedie in a h^r^rjutk tkA c> nT> to Lotu^yft/' 

TOi.. I. i> 
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" There is nothing for me to do in Rochleigh, at 
all events/* 

^' FU ask my uncle if he could not get something 
for you, unless you are ambitious, Jack, as I 
believe you are, and want to try your fortune in 
London/* 

^'I confess I am. I should like to go out into 
the world, and make money enough to buy back 
the old home and land and shake oflF Hawkers 
claims. No one despises money more than I do, 
but I have learnt by bitter experience its power, 
and I should like to get some of it in my own 
possession.** 

^' You won*t fail in whatever you undertake, I am' 
sure ; but literature. Jack, isn't very paying, l*ve 
often heard men say, unless you distinguish yourself 
very highly.** 

" I shouldn*t dream of taking up literature,'* said 
Jack quietly. "I intend going into quite a dif- 
ferent line. You know my taste for designing and 
carpentering ? I should go into the building line.** 

Frank opened his eyes with amazement, and 
pulled* his moustache, a new ornament to his hand- 
some young face, which he was very fond of 
stroking. 

" Turn builder, Jack ! Nonsense ! you are mad, 
to dream of throwing yourself away in such work.** 

" I am perfectly sane, and have a prospect of 
entering a famous firm in the West End — ^I could 
go as foreman.** 
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" It would be a sin ! Have you any idea of the 
men you would come in contact with ? ** 

^^Yes, but you forget, I have not the same 
prejudice against the class as you have/* 

^^But, with your knowledge of mathematics and 
classics, Jack, you could take the situation of tutor 
easily/* 

'' No, no ; I am too fond of these studies to drudge 
at them. Besides, I could never make money as a 
tutor. You see I am possessed with a mania for 
money-making. I have gone through so much 
suffering at home for the want of it. I have seen 
my mother die of a broken heart, unable to keep up 
after long years of brave fighting and struggling — 
my father degenerating into a merely vegetable exis- 
tence. And all for the want of this most cursed or most 
blessed gold! I am determined to go in and win some 
of it, and so obtain some of the world's power.** 

" Take care, old fellow, you don*t get too eager in 
the race for its acquirement,** said Frank gravely. 

Jack smiled, and shook his head. 

" Not I. I shall work slowly and steadily, but 
surely ; and one day, I hope you will see me stand 
in the Market Square, and make a speech to my 
constituents ! ** 

" I hope you'll stick to my party then.** 

" 1 am afraid not, if you remain on the Con- 
servative side,** he said with a smile. 

'^ You will be a Liberal of course unless, as in 

D 2 
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many cases^ prosperity converts you to Conserva- 
tism/^ 

"Whatever political opinion I hold, I hope we 
shall always be the same good friends, Montmar/' 

" Of course, we shall be/' said Frank warmly. 
"And if you are determined upon turning carpenter, 
builder, and bricklayer, I'll come and see you 
whenever I'm in town, Jack." 

" You won't be ashamed of your friend in his 
working dress ? " 

" Don't be absurd, Jack ! Ashamed of you ! 
Besides, who knows, I may come to you for help ! 
If my uncle takes it into his head to disinherit me 
after all, I shall be a poor beggar, and obliged to 
earn my living at my profession, which I have been 
carrying on so quietly, as you know." 

"Your uncle will never disinherit you. I should 
as soon think of turning my old father out of the 
house." 

" Well, Jack, you will be sure to get on in London. 
And though, I confess, I don't much care for the 
line you intend striking out in, I dare say it is the 
best to make a fortune by. I met some people 
at a house in Blankshire, the gentleman had 
made his money by building and he has one 
of the best houses in London; every one knows 
him, and he and his wife are the kindest and 
most generous people in town. There's the same 
chance for you. Jack.' 
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^' Who can tell ? It will not be for want of trying 
if I don't succeed." 

^' The worst part will be your being obliged to 
meet with the London workmen ; a more ruffianly, 
besotted set of savages do not exist in the world. 
Savages of the worst type, as you will be obliged to 
confess, I am afraid, when you have been amongst 
them, and seen a little behind the scenes/' 

" You know you are prejudiced, Montmar. We 
never agree on this subject. Of course I am as 
ignorant as yourself of them as individuals, but I 
am going to try the experiment and you shall know 
the result.'' 

" Which I shall be most curious to hear." 

*' Heaven only knows when that time will arrive ! 
If I could persuade my poor father to go up to 
London with me ! But it is impossible." 

" I am returning with my mother to France after 
May ; I hope you will not have left before I come 
back ? " 

'^ Who can tell ? I thought Madame Montmar 
was going to remain at The Towers ? " 

" No, she is expecting a little girl from India. 
Do you remember Alice Manby who married 
a Mr. Trevor ? She is dead. Her only child is 
being sent home to my mother's care for the present, 
and she is anxious to meet her at Marseilles. I shall 
remain away a few weeks only." 

Frank bade good-bye to his friend, and on his 
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way home called at old Betty Weston's, who 
was a great favorite with him, and with whom he 
delighted to have a gossip whenever he had the 
opportunity. 

" It's like that your good mamma will be quite 
foreign when she comes home. It's a shame she 
don't bring Miss Lina, too." 

''But the mother is only coming to stay a month 
at The Towen?, Betty, and it is scarcely worth 
her while coming to England for such a short 
time." 

"I wish she would come and stay altogether. 
The Towers do want a mistress badly." 

''Mrs. Brett is a splendid housekeeper, Betty. 
My mother will not come to England to settle for 
the next three years. 

" And we may be dead an' buried afore then," 
said Betty in a toue of melancholy. 

"Let us hope not. You don't look as if you 
were going to die, Betty." 

" Don't talk like that, Mr. Frank. The Lord only 
knows how soon some of us may be took, an' it 
don't do to look forward to a day even." 

" Betty, you've been up to Zion ! I'd stake a five- 
pound note you have I " 

" Not I," said the old gossip irately, who had a 
violent antipathy to the Dissenters. " I'd as soon 
think of going into the Lunatic Asylum ! I ain't 
got no patience with their goius on ! Not I. 
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— " 

An^ the way they prays for people a good deal 
better than fcheirselves to be saved is somethin' 
that makes me feel all in a bile all over ! If they 
didn't pray t' other day, some one told me, for 
the doctor ! the Lord bless him ! one of the 
kindest-hearted o' creatures, an' the squire himself, 
which was, as I said, nothin' less nor down- 
right imperent ignorance ! If theyM pray for 
Mr. Drowsy now, maybe they'd have some cause — 
but for the squire and the doctor ! " 

And Betty's indignation vented itself in a deep 
sigh that almost partook of the character of a 
groan. 

"It's a queer world an' uncommonly crooked. 
Master Frank, an' things be all goin' wrong in 
Rochleigh, which the good Lord only knows how 
it will all end — unless in a bust up one day ! But 
we can't go on for ever like we be goin' now, and 
it's all the rector's fault. I declare I feel that 
spiteful with him that I can't look at his face in 
church, an' if it wern't that I've been a reg'lar 
church goer this thirty years nor more, 'cept when 
I be laid up with the rhumatiz, which is provok- 
ingest in the church, that be damp enough to give 
the nasty thing to every blessed one in its blessed 
old walls, I've never missed a day." 

" And then, Betty, Mr. Drowsy's sermons are so 
edifying, you do not care to miss them, of course," 
said Frank mischievously. 
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'' I don^t understand them, not a bit. He might 
be preaching in the damb languages, which is what 
I never learned, for all I know what he says/* 

'* You must feel in a very Christian frame of mind 
when you leave church, Betty/* 

" I don't go for any thin* but the prayers. Master 
Frank, an* they always do me good, an* I never 
tireof listenin* to *em — I don*t care how they be mum- 
bled by yon old parson. I has my Church-service 
an* I reads it an* feels better, an* the quiei 
in the church does one good. But law ! Master 
Frank, talk of church, there*s a church for good 
real singin* at Eastleigh ! I thought I was in heaven, 
I did, when I listened to the music and the singin*, an* 
the parson*s sermon wor somethin* walkin* miles to 
hear; an* would you believe it. Master Frank, if 
Mr. Drowsy didn*t say it wor all Popish nonsense 
and sinful ! Well, sir, says I, '* if yon be Popish, then 
1*11 turn Popish, but it ain't novvt of the kind. Mr. 
Kingley be as good a Protestant as any in the lapd, 
so the doctor told me, for I was that taken aback 
and muddled what to think, that I asked the old doc- 
tor. The parson*s jealous maybe, for yon church is 
fall, an* all the fishermen an* boys do sing like 
angels, an* there's a big painted window that does 
one good to look at.** 

" And so you like Eastleigh church ? Welb 
that*s a good sign in these times, Betty, when 
nearly half the Rochleigh people are being driven 
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away and turn Dissenters by our miserable church. 
What would you say if we changed it to such a 
one as Eastleigh ? ^^ 

Old Betty's eyes sparkled. 

'' Say, Master Frank ? Why, I'd thank the Lord 
from my heart, an' I'd be goin' there for ever ! 
I'd live there ! Law ! sir, you can't understand 
what poor folks like we think of such beautiful 
churches and singin'. When we go from our little 
homes an' find ourselves in God's house, made so 
beautiful, an' feel it's ours as much nor the Queen's 
an' grand ladies and folks ! It is like Heaven ! 
If I thought we'd have such a church one day 
here ! " 

" Who knows, Betty, perhaps we shall." 
" But what'U you do with the old one ? " 
" Leave it of course, and change it into one like 
Eastleigh, and more beautiful even, for ours is a 
larger and handsomer one altogether." 
" Oh ! Master Frank, you're jokin'." 
^' Not I. When old Drowsy takes his departure, 
I have my uncle's consent to do as I like." And 
Betty was wicked enough to wish he would take 
his departure as speedily as possible. 

" He's only a cumberer. Master Frank ; an' as 
for the good he does 'mongst poor folks, we might 
just as well be without a parson at all." 

Frank was moving to go, when he stopped, 

^^I forgot to tell you, Betsy, that poor Mrs. 



^ 
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Trevor^s little girl, — ^you remember Alice Manby 
who died a year ago ? " 

'' Yes, sir. Well ? '' 

" Her little girl is on her way from India, and is 
going to stay with my mother/* 

" Poor little lamb ! an* the poor young mother to 
die. It wor very sad. But Miss Alice and your dear 
mamma wor always good friends, an* she* 11 be taken 
well care of, poor motherless child. But tell me,** 
suddenly said Betty, very gravely, '^ now, will she 
be black, the child, or white ? ** Betty was quite 
solemn ; but Frank could not resist a peal of 
laughter at the question, that half offended the good 
dame. 

'^ *Tain*t auytliin* to laugh at as I see. Master 
Frank,** said she, with ruffled dignity. 

" No more black than you or I, Betty,** said he, 
trying to keep his countenance. 

" It wor only natral-like, for a body to think the 
child might be black, as she wor born in the Indies.** 

" But, my dear old Betty, you of all people ought 
to know that it doesn*t follow because a baby is 
born in a stable that it should be a horse.** 

"True enough. Master Frank. Still, I will say 
that it*s only natral with the great heat and what 
not, that the babbies should be black.** 

" Then, for the same reason, the babies that have 
black mothers should be bOrn white, because they 
have not been exposed to the sun ? Oh ! Betty, you 
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haven't read up anything about India, that^s very 
evident, though you are so very clever in Eochleigh/' 
'^ Go along with you, Master Frank ! you're 
a precious deal too clever for me at all events. But, 
I ain't so sure now that you've told me the truth, 
and I'll ask the doctor." 

*^ Do, Betty ; ask him if the babies belonging to 
black women aren't born quite white, and get black 
afterwards. And now, good bye," he said, holding 
out his hand to the old woman. 

*' Good-bye to you. Master Frank. You've 
been makin' fun of me ! " " God bless the lad," 
she added to herself, as she watched him walk 
rapidly towards the Towers. "There ain't his 
equal in all Eastshire, I'll be bound, for a fine 
tall straight-limbed young gentleman, and the 
kindest heart that ever beat. He's quite fit to fill 
the old squire's shoes, an '11 make a splendid master 
I know. But how the madam e can keep Miss 
Lina away in yon frog-eatin' country, I can't tell. 
The child '11 have no stomach at all with all the 
nasty messes they eat. 1 know what the French 
cook used to make up at The Towers ; such messes 
enough to turn a body sick, an' no more strengthin' 
an' nourishin' in 'em than chopped straw. 'Tain't 
no wonder as the French be so mortal poor lookin' 
an' the men so small. Tho' sure Master Frank's * 
fine fellar; but then, it's the English bone and 
blood in him, an' besides, he's an out-au'-o 
Martin — a regular chip of the old block." 



CHAPTER IV. 

BOCHLEIQH AND ROCHLEIQH FOLK. 

HoCHLBiGH church, dedicated to St. John, was a fine 
bailding in the Norman style, of rough grey stone 
within and without, with a famous square tower sur- 
mounted by four pyramidal corners that served 
as a landmark for miles around, and, indeed, 
out at sea, from whence it was visible some dis- 
tance. 

The building consisted of a centre nave, a south 
aisle, a chancel at the east disfigured by pews, 
and a gallery over the western entrance just 
beneath the tower. 

The interior presented a most dilapidated condi- 
tion, and far more in keeping with a dead or dying 
faith than a living active one. High oaken pews dis- 
figured both nave and aisle, looking (for want of a bet- 
ter simile) like sheep-pens, moth-eaten and decayed, 
whilst the air was redolent of damp vaults and general 
mildew. The chancel was so filled with pews f.et apart 
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for privileged householders that there was scarcely 
room for a decent observance of the Holy Com- 
munion. The roof was low and the chancel small. 
The whole effect upon a stranger entering it for the 
first time was regret, that so fine a building, 
dedicated tiO the worship and glory of God, should 
be allowed to remain in such a state. Indeed, it 
presented the appearance of a huge vault. 

Added to these defects, the performance of the 
service by the old rector was depressing in the ex- 
treme ; and it was scarcely to be wondered at that, 
with the combined effort of Mr. Drowsy's sleepy and 
irreverent rendering of the service, the fearful scrape 
and twang-twang of the village orchestra that per- 
formed in the gallery over the west entrance (any- 
thing more miserable in the way of music than which 
could not have been devised), the church-goers 
of Rochleigh did not find it " a little heaven below," 
and looked forward to their Sunday worship as a 
dreary penance. 

A good sermon might have made up for all these 
drawbacks, but, alas ! the sermons invariably were 
the worst part. It was scarcely to be wondered 
at, that the people, who were rather energetic and 
vigorous^ and possessed a greater amount of 
vitality than our western or southern folk in Eng- 
land, in despair turned to Dissent, and that the 
latter throve and flourished in the town, and many 
who loved the old Church they had been brought 
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np in remained faithful to it with much weariness 
and dissatisfaction, nor that many left ranch acrainst 
their will and joined the more stirring style of 
worship at Zion chapel, whilst many remained away 
altogether rather than forsake the old Church. 
Those who delighted in spiritual excit<3ment had 
their cravings fully satisfied at "Zion,'' where the 
minister gave it them hot and strong, and was kept 
up to the mark by two deacons, who continually 
urged upon the unhappy Mr. Wakem the necessity 
of such excitement. 

'^ You don't give it half strong enough, sir," was 
Mr. Mixem the gi'ocer's repeated remark. " It's no 
use preachin' about Heaven, I say. Give 'em a little 
more about the other place ! It keeps 'em awake 
and their lamps bumin'. If you don't, they'll go to 
sleep like the foolish virgins." Mr. Mixem did not, 
of course, in his capacity as deacon, regard the 
sermon as preached to him. Oh ! no ; he was one 
of the ^ vessels of grace,' and exempt from all ex- 
hortations and reproof. But he did not like the 
^ congregation ' getting it hot ! What did it matter 
if the good man was not over scrupulous in his 
trade of general grocer and trader in Bochleigh, 
and was rather severe towards those of his poor 
customers who were not regular in their paymeiits. 
He was a chosen deacon — chosen by virtue, not of 
his godliness, but of his far greater attribute, a 
good round sum at the Roch'eigh Bank, which is 
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the * open sesame ' to a post of dignity in a Dissent- 
ing church as n?uch as it is to any worldly dis- 
tinction. Mr. Drowsy was very bitter against the 
Dissenters, and attributed their increasing growth 
in the town, and the consequent falling ofiF of 
his own congregation, to the gi*owing wickedness 
of the times. Decidedly the end of the world was 
at hand, and a second visitation like that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah was necessary to arouse the world 
from its evil ways. The subject of Dissent was as a 
red rag to a bull, and the only one upon which he 
grew at all eloquent in his pulpit, when, if his 
denunciations were not quite as fierce as Mr. 
Wakem's, they were equally as forcible. Poor old 
rector ! Blind as the mole, he could not see that 
the fault was with himself ! But this was not the 
only thorn in his flesh. The doings and goings on 
at Eastleigh were equally as condemnable and met 
with as much censure, — many of the richer part of 
his congregation driving over to the service there. 
Mr. Kingley was a Papist in disguise. The wonder 
was the Bishop of the Diocese had allowed such 
goings on. The Church of England was being 
pulled down. It would not live another twenty 
years, and so on. Of course, the result of a want of 
understanding between the rector and his people 
was disastrous to the peace and unity of the town. 
Differences arose amongst the people in which they 
had been unanimous before, and many were the free 
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fights that came to pass outside the King^s Head, 
in the market-square, and broken limbs and bleed- 
ing noses became a common occurrence, and 
Rochleigh, that had been famous as one of the most 
orderly, well-behaved towns in all Eastshire, got a 
reputation for being just the contrary. There was no 
one to stem the current that, thanks to the rector's 
supineness, had been getting stronger and stronger. 

The squire was far too fond of peace and his fa- 
vorite amusement to interfere, and there was no one 
to put aflFairs in a right direction. A certain amount 
of influence Jack Dalyell had over his fellow- towns- 
people, and he exerted it as much as he could, but he 
knew it was a vain attempt. There could be no 
change as long as the present rector lived. 

The farmers began to complain, and raise their 
voices. Farmer Goderich, who was one of the most 
respected men in the neighbourhood, and rather 
fond of the let-alone system, groaned over the 
church and town going to the dogs. He ascribed 
it to the proximity of the railway, to which he was 
as much, indeed more, opposed as the squire 
was. But for the resistance of his daughters, who 
had been educated at a London-boarding school, 
and been taught, amongst their other accomplish- 
ments, that chapel was '^ vulgar,'* and church 
'^ genteel," the worthy farmer, staunch Churchman 
as he was, felt sorely tempted to go over to 
''Zion," where if the prayers were a trifle too lengthy. 
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and the sermons somewhat strong, there was at 
least a sign of life and health. Bat the joong 
ladies Goderich held a great influence over their 
worthy ''pa and ma/' and wielded it as they 
chose, their superior " eddication/' in the eyes of 
their parents making them submit to their tyranny. 
Honest, plump Mrs. Goderich believed her daughtem 
fit to hold their own with all the ladies in the land — 
even the Queen's daughters ! They played the 
piano — they could '' drawer," and talk French in a 
way that was a marvel to the good woman, and 
would have been to a more competent judge of 
these accomplishments than the ^good dame ! It 
was in vain for Pere Goderich to protest that he 
didn't see the good of all the '' fine learnin' " if 
they could not attend to house duties. Mrs. Gode- 
rich resented the low notion of their putting 
their hands to any domestic work. They were 
brought up as ladies — " eddicated, and they 
shouldn't soil their fingers with work ; " Goderich 
could grumble as he liked, but she shouldn't have 
them demeaned bv servants' work. 

The sort of feminine tyranny the good man sub- 
mitted to was rather beyond his endurance often, 
and as he found three too many to tackle, he would 
quietly slip out and pay a visit to his old bachelor 
friend Tom Dexter, where his pent-up feelings 
would have full play, and the state of the town, the 
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church, and his own family troubles would be des- 
canted upon fully, 

"It all comes from them railways, Tom/' he 
would say at last. But this always provoked Tom's 
dissent. 

"Drat the railways/' quoth the latter, "'tain't 
their fault, 'tis the fault of the womankind, Goderich. 
Wow, if you'd been content to remain a jolly bache- 
lor like me, you'd not have troubled yourself about 
anything." 

" But the gals were all very well, and mother too, 
until they brought the rail to Southleigh, and it 
was that tempted pay old woman to send them up 
to London." 

^•'You should have stuck out against it, Gode- 
rich. Eddication is all very well, but if it's goin' 
to turn a man's home upside outside, I'd leave it 
alone. What's the good of your lassies playing 
the piano ? It won't get them husbands, I'm 



sure." 



cc 



You're right enough/' said Goderich meekly. 
He could stand his old chum's reproofs infinitely 
better than his womanfolk's complainings. 

" Farmers don't look for girls as play the piano 
only. Now if they could look to the house a bit 
as well, and the farm, there might be some advan- 
tage. But it's just that ; when our girls get a bit 
eddication, they won't lay their hands to do a 
mortal bit of useful work, and are more lazy than 
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gentlefolks themselves. Your girls think a mighty 
deal too much of themselves. I shouldn't wonder 
if they thought the squire or the squire's nephew 
good enough for them ! '' 

" Well, they are as good as they any day/' said 
the farmer, bridling up. 

^'Ob ! I didn't say they weren't, but it's too funny 
to think of their setting their caps at them ! Look 
here, Goderich, you never made a greater mistake in 
all your life than when you sent them ; to London 
to school. They are spoilt for farmers' wives, and 
the gentry won't look at them, so that comely 
girls as they are, unless they get rid of their fal- 
lal notions, that it's demeaning to do what their 
mothers and grandmothers did, they'll fall between 
two stools and remain old maids." 

" I do my best to make them go about the dairy- 
farm a bit, but, law ! it's no use. Mother takes 
their part. I verily believe, Tom, she thinks Master 
Frank '11 go in for Polly ! " 

" Bless us and save us from a woman's vanity I 
I suppose the youngster was a bit polite to her as 
he is to every pretty or ugly lass in the town ! " 

^^ I suppose so. As for Jack Dalyell, he isn't 
good enough to be asked to the Red House now, 
in spite of all his learnin' and that he's a Dalyell ! " 

^^ Jack's as true a gentleman as any man in all 
Bastshire," said Tom vehemently, " although he is 
down on his luck now, thanks to that old villain 
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Hawke, and he comes from a good stock. If 
Miss Polly could hook him now, and you give some 
of the gold, Goderich, she might think herself 
precious lucky ! " 

He^s a good sort enough," quoth Goderich, 

but what's the good of coming from an old stock, 
an' bein' as clever as the high sheriff himself, if he 
hasn't got some gold, eh, Tom ? " 

" True enough ; nowadays, money 's the whip- 
hand over eveiything. All the good blood in the 
world ain't of much account without that now. 
Why, I heard that the Duke of Lacland's daughter 
married a rich old man in London, something on 
the Stock Exchange, and he settled a hundred 
thousand pounds the day of the marriage ! And 
the young girl hadn't a penny to call her own ! " 

''That's it," said the farther. ''But it's very 
shocking and very bad." 

" You wouldn't say so if you had a lot of money, 
Goderich, and could land a gentleman for your Polly 
or Arabella? However, you know what I think 
about marriage and getting married. It's all a 
delusion and snare, and those are best off who take 
Punch's advice. Women are very uncertain crea- 
tures ; I mind them likened in a book I read once to 
asses, snakes, and cats. They all have something of 
these animals, and it's best to keep out of their range." 

"You speak like a soured old bachelor, Tom. 
If your own mother hadn't died when you was so 
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young, you'd have had a better notion of the sex. 
As it is, poor old chap, it's ignorance, and I feel 
sorry,'' said the farmer in a tone of pity. . 

" That's it, T dare say," said Tom in a less rough 
voice. 

*' But do you know, I shouldn't wonder a bit if 
you marry after all, Tom." 

" The good Lord forbid," said Tom, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth with horror. '^ I've seen 
enough of the miseries of my friends. No, not if 
I keep my senses, I won't." 

^^ You'll be just the chap to be caught one day by 
a pretty lass." 

^^ Who'd look at an old fellow like me ? No 
Goderich, don't talk rot ! " 

" Your money might, Tom, if you didn't." 

'^ And do you think I'd buy a wife ? Why, I'd 
drown myself rather. I'm very comfortable as I 
am, and I intend remaining a bachelor to the end of 
my days. And now, what's this about the church ? 
Is that precious bit of indolence going to sack you 
from your dignity of churchwarden ? " 

" No, not he. But it's the state of the church 
and everything going wrong that troubles me. 1 
never recollect the place in such a state, and the 
squire himself says there's more people brought up 
at the 'Sizes than ever he remembers. If some one 
would only take possession and live at the Priory, 
it would be a godsend ; and I hear it's for sale in 
old Hawke's hands." 
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^^ He^s a nice limb of Satan to have a fine old 
place like that for sale. Fve a strong notion. 
Captain Denville didn^t go away so much for his 
lady^s health as to get out of his clutches. I*d like 
to thrash the beast ! '^ 

" And so would I, Tom, and duck the parson/^ 
said the worthy churchwarden. 

^^ Oh ! as for the parson, I don't owe him any 
grudge, except that it's his fault I'm obliged to trudge 
three miles on Sundays if I want to go to church." 

'^ They^re certainly about two as nice specimens of 
human nature as could be brought together. Roch- 
leigh don^t improve, that's certain. Nor will it as 
long as them two are in it, and they are likely to 
live another hundred years. Such folks do out of 
spite, often." 

" So I told Master Frank and Jack, who were 
here this morning, showing me a plan of the church 
done up — restored. I've got it here. It's worth 
looking at, and rather comical as well." 

The sight of the plan brought a roar from Gode- 
rich that might have been heard at the Red House. 
Jack, who had drawn the church thoroughly re- 
stored, thepews doneaway with, abeautifullarge chan- 
cel and choir erected, the hideous gallery removed, 
and the roof raised several feet. As a finish to the 
whole, there was a sketch, drawn by Frank, of a don- 
key with open mouth, braying from the pulpit ! The 
said donkey's fore feet being placed on the pulpit 
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cushion, and bearing a strong resemblance to tlie 
unfortunate rector ! 

•^ You must keep this quite dark, Goderich. Pm 
afraid, as it is, Master Frank wouldn^t care to hear 
that any one else had seen it. But he put it in the 
sketch when he was here, and said it would be no 
use to restore the church as long as old Drowsy 
were alive, if even he^d consent, as heM look as 
much out of place as a donkey would/' 

But the farmer ha<i a wife and daughters, as we 
know, and in one of those weak moments, peculiar 
to men in his position, he let the cat out of the bag, 
and told of what he had seen. 

The result of which was that these discreet 
yromen, who were given to cackle like all geese, 
spread the story abroad till it reached the worthy 
wife of the rector. Her righteous wrath at such 
an outrage against her beloved Drowsy was more to 
be imagined than pictured, being a woman of rather 
violent turn of mind. 

Frank was openly accused of it; and not able to 
tell a bare-faced lie, backed out of it the best way 
he could; but he had secured another enemy in 
Mrs. Drowsy, and, indeed, in the rector himself, with 
whom, as we have seen, he had never been on the 
best of terms before. And, of course, there was 
a stormy quarrel between the old friends, and a 
still greater determination on the part of Tom 
Dexter to keep clear of all " womankind '^ in future 
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as disturbers of the peace and dangerous. The 
sfcoiy reached the squire's ears, and though he 
pretended to be annoyed at his nephew's indis- 
cretion, he was secretly amused. He rarely 
if ever could find a fault in Frank. 

^^ For my sake, boy, you should be more careful,'' 
he said. 

" I had no idea, my dear uncle, that it would 
ever reach the rector's ears. Tom Dexter shall 
catch it hot and strong the first time I see him. I 
know this is a regular little hole for gossip, but I did 
think Tom was a safe man." 

" Tom's as bad as the rest, I dare say. You 
should have heard old Mrs. Drowsy pitch into you ! 
Poor old soul, it is only right she should stick up 
for her husband, and it was too much of a joke, 
you know." 

" It would have been much wiser if she 
had held her tongue and not noticed it. She 
hears far too much of the village gossip, uncle. 
If she would exert herself in a more profit- 
able way, as a clergyman's wife it would be 
more becoming." 

^^ You will have to make some sort of apology, 
boy, when you see her." 

Frank didn't much care for this, but his better 
nature suggested it would be only what was right 
to do so, and after a little inward conflict he called 
at the rectory, taking with him a splendid basket 
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of fruit as a peace offering, a few days after the 
conversation with his uncle. 

Mrs. Drowsy was not well, and could not see 
him, and Mr. Drowsy had gone up to town for the 
day, was the servant^s message. Frank naturally 
concluded that the lady was too irate to receive 
him, and left the fruit with his compliments and 
regrets, believing that it was only an excuse. Still 
lie did not regret having called, and felt that he 
had done his best to atone for his joke, and then 
rode on to Tom Dexter's to give him a bit of his 
mind, but could not say much to him, poor fellow, 
so angry and savage was he at his own, what he 
termed, ^' foolishness at having blabbed ^^ to a mar- 
ried man. 

^^ Even though he was my oldest friend. Master 
Frank, one might just as well tell the whole town 
at once. Women are like sieves, every blessed 
mortal thing they hear goes through their tongues ! 
and especially such ^ womankind ^ as poor Goderich^s. 
They're nought but geese or donkeys.^' 

" Don't be hard on the fair sex, Tom ! especially 
the young ladies. I thought you were rather sweet 
yourself on Miss Polly.'' 

Tom Dexter's brown, swarthy face positively 
turned red, and he blushed like a school-boy, to 
Frank's amusement. 

" Don't look so put out by what I said, Tom," 
he said merrily, " you might do worse than marry 
Miss Polly, if she would have you." 
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^^ When I marry, sir, I'll give you leave to put 
me in the Lunatic Asylum ! As long as Fve got my 
senses and can do without any womankind, I will/' 
said Tom, with more than usual emphasis, for he 
felt particularly savage, as he well might, against 
the " womankind ^^ just then. 

A few days later Mrs. Drowsy died, and her refusal 
to see Frank, he learnt, was from no ill-feeling. It 
was a great satisfaction to him that he had called. 

Poor old Mrs. Drowsy ^s death and funeral waa 
one of the chronicles of Rochleigh. Such a dis^ 
play of the grim procession, with all its ghastly 
trappings of woe, struck terror into the little 
children's hearts, and had never been witnessed 
before in that part of Eastshire. The people 
missed her on Sundays from her accustomed placQ 
in the chancel pew, where she had sate in all the dig- 
nity of the rector's wife, but beyond this she was but 
little loss. A magnificent tomb, with a long record 
of her many virtues and charities, was placed oven 
her grave, and the simple Rochleigh folk who read 
them, were smitten with self-reproach, regret, and 
wonder, that they had been so blind to all these 
virtues during her lifetime, and puzzled their braina 
trying to recollect the good she had done. Not 
that she wholly deserved, indeed, the eloquent 
epitaph engraved on her tomb. She had led a 
quiet life by her comfortable fireside, and there, 
purring in its warmth and light, she had set hef 
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back against the evil-doers outside, and thanked 
God for her own goodness and freedom from sin. 
She had been scrupulously conscientious in the 
discharge of the duties that fell to her share in the 
doling out of parish gifts in the way of coals, 
calicoes, and blankets, but no one had ever known 
her to do a single act of impulsive kindness, or 
utter a word of sympathy beyond the stereotyped 
forms and phrases. She did everything by rule 
and method. She had made no friends amongst 
her husband's parishioners, but she had made no 
enemies. Her life had been one unbroken, un- 
troubled sea, except her own little evil tempers, 
and she had died in the odour of sanctity and 
virtue. 

Old Betty, reading the inscription on the tomb 
for the first time, in the presence of a raw youth 
from Westshire who could not read, finished 
it with the somewhat irreverent word, ^^ gammon .'* 

^^ Gammon,^' quoth the lad, '^ be that the end of 
it, mother ? '' 

"Yes,'' gravely said Betty, who was not at all 
deficient in humour. 

" Law ! now that be zummat strange loike to put 
thick word.'' 

'' Not a bit ; it's the truth." 

" Now, if it had ha' been amen ; but gammon, 
it be moighty queer." 

'^ We be queer folks down in Eastshire," quoth 
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Betty. ^^ Down in Somersetshire may be you^re a 
trifle wiser/' 

'^ It do beat all I ever heerd. An' to pairson's 
wife too ! '' said the youth. 

"You're more of an innocent than I took you 
for/' said Betty hotly. " 'Tain't on the stone. 
It's what I put myself, for it's nou't but gammon. 
She never did or said a kind word since I recollect 
her in the parish." 

" Well, she be dead, mother, an' gone. Let her 
rest, do 'ee now." 

" Aye, let her rest sure enough ! " said Betty, 
scornfully. " She's had rest enough I should think ! 
But I can't abide lies stuck on tombstones," she 
added, walking away and leaving the Somersetshire 
youth staring at the grand tomb in deep admiration, 
reflecting on the " power o' money " it must have 
cost, and of the advantages of the rich even in death 
over the poor. 

"An' there's yon Betty Weston, as good a 
zoul in the world, an' loike enough they'll be nou't 
but the zod over heerr, I'm thinkin' ! It be a 
queer world loike ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SQTJIRE's RESOLVE CHECKED. 

Madame Montmar was unable to leave France to 
be with her son on his birthday, which the squire 
determined was to be kept as a great festival in 
Rochleigh. The tenants were feasted in the 
grounds, and the bells rang out a merry peal much 
to Mr. Drowsy^s disgust, and the day kept as a 
general holiday. The only drawback was the 
absence of Madame Montmar. Aunt Joan and her 
handsome daughter Clara did the honours of the 
house to all the guests, and more than one comment 
was heard on the probability of the young master, 
as Frank was generally termed, making the beauti- 
ful girl his wife at some future time. But this 
notion did not meet with approbation from every 
one. Indeed, the general idea was that the young 
lady was far too old for him ; and in spite of his 
evident admiration for her, they would not care for 
such a match. There was one amongst the crowd 
of guests especially who objected to such an alliance; 
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nay, more, determined it should never be — this was 
Marsden Hawke. If such a feeling could enter his 
dried-up hardened heart — to judge by his looks that 
followed her everywhere — he was himself in love 
with her. The day passed over without any contre- 
temps, beyond a little pardonable hilarity on the part 
of some of the tenants who had imbibed more than 
was good for them, in their desire to drink to the 
young hero of the day. 

The squire's cousins remained for a few days and 
then returned to London. Cyril had behaved him- 
self with extraordinary civility to Frank, but all 
his attempts to gain the squire's favour were thrown 
away. Several times Cyril and Marsden Hawke 
were seen in the most friendly intercourse. Evi- 
dently the two were on the best of terms. 
So at least thought Jack Dalyell, who was a 
keen observer of everything that passed that 
day. 

The first week in June, Frank was going over to 
France to join his mother at Marseilles, and now 
on the eve of his departure the squire opened the 
old vexed subject, as a final efibrt. 

" It is downright ungrateful of you, boy, after all 
I have done.'' 

^^ My dear uncle, I wish you would ask me to do 
anything elsfe in the world for you, to show I am not 
ungrateful." 

^^ Tut ! boy, mere idle words ! You thwart me 
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in every way. You take up tbat confounded 
profession of your poor father^ s. It killed him^ and 
you go away to France, when I want you here." 

*^ Bat my mother really wants me, uncle. You 
surely can understand that it wouldn^t be very 
pleasant for her to be waiting alone with Lina, at 
an hotel in Marseilles, for this child, who is coming 
from India ? " 

'^ She ought to have come here on your birth- 
day,'' said his uncle evasively. 

*^ Then as to my taking up a profession, my dear 
uncle, surely you ought not to object to that." 

*' I do very much. There^s no occasion for it — 
you'll go and get killed one day, I expect. 1 heard 
of your driving the engine the other day like a 
common stoker all the way from Cambridge to 
London ! By gad, sir, I'd a great mind to report 
the affair to the directors of the company and get 
the man sacked ! " 

*' You know you never had any such notion, my 
dear uncle," said Frank, with a laugh. . 

" Well, never mind what I intended, sir. You've 
no business to trouble your brains about anything 
but the dead and living languages ! " 

" But supposing, my dear uncle, you took it into 
your head to marry ? " said Frank with mischief in 
his eyes, and a soft laugh. 

" Hold your tongue, sir, with your suppositions ! 
Marry again, indeed ! As if I should make such an ass 
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of myself at my time of life 1 Or indeed, as if any 
one would marry an old fellow/^ 

'^ A hundred at least — if you would only pop the 
question, uncle ! I have not had a glimpse of a 
season in London without learning this fact. Tou 
would not have the slightest difficulty/^ 

^' No woman shall ever fill my poor Mary^s place. 
I have been true to her memory these fifteen years, 
and shall remain so to the end of the chapter. But 
seriously, boy, I wish you would give up your 
Quixotic notion about your name/' 

"How I wish I could convince you, my dear 
uncle, how utterly impossible it is for me to comply 
with this wish,^' said Frank, gravely and earnestly. 

" This is the last time I shall mention the subject 
to you, and I shall leave you to decide. But don^t 
be surprised if I leave every blessed stick and acre 
to Cyril Martin ; '^ the squire rose and paced in front 
of his nephew, evidently very much disturbed in his 
mind. 

" That young puppy, uncle ? '^ said Frank, with 
a merry twinkle in his dark blue eyes. 

" Yes ! To that young puppy,'' said the squire 
in a passion. " Fd leave it to his father, much as I 
hate the canting set of Puritans, if he weren't 
twenty years older than myself." 

"Don't forget, uncle," said Frank with pro- 
voking calmness, " that the first Martin heard 
of in history was a Puritan, and distinguished 
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himself as one of those who signed his king's 
death-warrant/' 

" More shame to him, the d — d regicide. Pve told 
you over and over again that I'd give half my 
possessions to wipe that stain out of the family 
record ! Thanb God, I don't come from that branch, 
though the ill luck seems to have followed me as it 
has done them/' * 

''Bat they all became rich, prosperous men," 
said Prank as composedly as possible. 

'' Yes, and yet they have never come to good in 
other ways. There has not been an heir direct for 
the past six generations. I wasn't the heir direct 
no more than you are It's cowardly of you to 
allude to the d — d regicide." 

"I meant no offence, my dear uncle, and only 
wished to remind you that Cyril came from that 
luckless branch." 

'* You don't suppose I really meant it, boy ? It 
was a mere threat. I'd rather have the old place 
sold off, or turn it into an asylum for the poor, than 
it should fall into his hands ! No, no ; there's little 
chance of such a possibility." As he spoke Prank's 
eyes were wandering lovingly over the old home 
and familiar landscape. His heart sank at the 
thought of its passing away into the hands of 
strangers, and his uncle seemed to guess his 
thoughts, 

" Do you mean to say, boy, that you can so easily 
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relinquish the old place for the sake of an absurd 
idea ? . The place you have been brought up to 
consider your own ? '^ 

''You leave me no other alternative, uncle," he 
said in a low pained voice. *' I cannot give up my 
only birthright — ^my poor father's honoured name/' 

''You are the most thick-headed young ass I 
have ever met/' said the squire, wrathfuUy " and I 
have a great mind to punish you for your ob- 
stinacv." 

"I cannot help it, uncle. Don't think me un- 
grateful for all your kindness ; and say you forgive 
me. This is my last evening at home, you know." 

" And it's a confounded shame that it is the last ; 
your mother has no business to send for you." 

The next morning the squire drove his nephew 
over to the station as he usually did. He could not 
bear that the lad should leave him at any time. 

" Take care of yourself, uncle, and don't ride too 
hard." 

" Look to yourself, boy ! Don't lose your heart 
to this little East Indian," joked the squire ; '' un- ' 
less it is stolen, as I half suspect, already by that 
piece of humbug. Miss Clara." 

" Oh ! I dare say it is," laughed Frank. "In this 
fast age twenty-one is the right time for a fellow to 
lose his heart, I believe." 

"I suppose it is ! In my time thirty was con- 
sidered the correct age. But there goes the whistle. 
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Good-bye I God bless you/' And tbe train steamed 
slowly out of sight, leaving the squire watching it 
from the platform as long as it could be seen. How 
lie did miss the lad I How glad he would be when 
his sister would make up her mind to come and 
settle at The Towers, and Prank had left the Uni- 
versity ! 

As he drove through the sweet-scented lanes 
that morning his mind reverted to the odious will, 
and he determined to destroy it at once on his 
arrival home. He went to the cabinet in the library 
on reaching home, where the will had been deposited, 
intending to destroy it. But he could not find it, 
and in the midst of his search the head groom 
asked to see him, and brought such a list of wants 
and complaints as to send ail thoughts of the will 
and search out of his brain, and other interruptions 
arose that completely absorbed and demanded his 
attention to the exclusion of everything else. 

The evenings were very dull and dismal for the 
squire, so it was no wonder that he hailed with 
delight the rector's promise to play backgammon 
with him. In his singleness of heart the squire 
believed Mr. Drowsy was conferring an act of self- 
sacrifice in walking over to The Towers, but, if the 
truth must be told, the worthy rector found his own 
fireside so gloomy and desolate since the decease of 
his faithful spouse, that he was only too glad to play 
with the squire. 

F 2 
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Not long after Frank left for France, old Mr. 
Dalyell died, and as soon as he could. Jack went up 
to London and took tlie situation that had been 
offered him. The farm was in Mr. Hawke's hands, 
but Jack vowed a vow that he would never return 
to Rochleigh until he could redeem his old home. 
A vow, alas ! made so easily when life and hope are 
strong, and the struggle in the world^s fierce battle 
had not begun ! A vow of its kind so many make ; 
so few ever fulfil, either from weariness in the strife 
or utter defeat ! Jack Dalyell was not one, however, 
to be easily beaten, and happily possessed that in- 
domitable courage and endurance that strengthens 
in proportion to defeat. He had drunk to its dregs 
the bitterness of poverty, and had learnt the power 
that a rich bad man could wield over his poorer 
brother; he resolved to attain that power and wield 
it himself — with God^s help — to some good purpose. 

The situation in London he found was not very 
congenial as regarded his fellow-labourers, and his 
accounts to Frank rather amused the latter. '^ My 
only comfort is in the society of the vicar of the 
parish, who has given me an open invitation to his 
house j thanks to Dr. Markham^s letter of introduc- 
tioD. Mr. Dacre would tell you I am his curate ! 
(Don^t laugh at this ! ) I think in him I have found 
my model priest. He is married and has a large 
family, and very small stipend as a matter of course. 
The parish, though in the West-End, is composed 
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entirely, with a few exceptions, of poor — the poorest 
in London, I should think. His labours amongst 
them are slowly killing him, I fear j added to this, 
the cares of his own family must be very great. 
Still I never hear him complain, and his zeal never 
flags. His faith in 'Haking no thought of the 
morrow,'* and perfect reliance in his Master, is a 
wonderful example of the power of religion, which 
at one time, until I had read (that heretic, as old 
Drowsy termed him) Channing, I had almost dis- 
believed in. He has little or no influence in the 
Church, and no chance, consequently, of any prefer- 
ment. The contrast between him and the old rector, 
down at Bochleigh, is great indeed. Such a man as 
Mr. Dacre would be a godsend to Rochleigh.** 

The living of St. John's being in the gift of 
the squire, Frank lost no time in writing to his 
uncle, and securing his promise in behalf of Jack's 
*' model parson" in the event of Mr. Drowsy's 
decease. Frank wrote from Aries, where he was 
staying with his mother and sister and Florence 
Trevor, whom they had brought from Marseilles, 
where the little one had landed from her journey. 

''Tell old Betty," Frank had written to Jack, 
before the latter had left Rochleigh, ''that poor 
Mrs. Trevor's little daughter is not black, but on 
the contrary very fair, with the most beautiful 
golden hair! The little lady amuses me im- 
mensely with her self-possession^ and has all the 
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airs of a gi'own-up lady ! Evidently she has been 
Fpoilt out in India; she has such a commanding 
little way of her own that, insensibly, one treats 
her with the greatest deference; but yet, with 
all this, she is most gentle and lovable. My 
mother and sister are devoted to her, and indeed 
every one who comes within her reach becomes 
her slave. They called her " Ranee ^' in India, the 
Hindustani for Queen, and we have converted it 
into " Renee,^' which is a little less outlandish in 
our pare of the globe. My mother has decided to 
remain abroad three years longer ; I fear my poor 
uncle will be very much disgusted at this arrange- 
ment, but by that time my sister will be old 
enough to ^ come out; ^ and for the little Queen, it 
will be necessary she should have her English 
education attended to when she will have reached 
the venerable age of fourteen. I am coming 
home for the June term at Cambridge, but shall 
spend a week with my uncle before going back.*' 



* CHAPTER VI. 

THE COMING OF THE NEW RECTOR. 

" A genuine priest." — Wordsworth. 

At the fall of the year poor old Mr. Drowsy took 
his departure from this world, and was laid by the 
side of his worthy wife. A marble tablet was 
placed in the chancel, recording the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties for forty years in the parish. 
If any one was sceptical on this point of his 
having done his duty, it mattered little to the 
departed rector. The fruit of his labours, the 
faithfulness with which he had worked in his 
Master^s Vineyard, he would have to give an 
account of to a higher tribunal than the world^s. Let 
us hope he would meet with more mercy at the 
Great Judge's hands. The living was at once 
offered to Jack DalyelPs friend, Mr. Dacre, who 
was taken as much by surprise at his good 
fortune, as from the quarter it came from. 

" How can I thank you, Mr. Dalyell ; for I am 
indebted, I know, to you for this great surprise ? " 
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'' I hope you will accept it at once, sir/' 

Jack was as much delighted as Mr. Dacre 
himself, for the time. 

"Tour presence at Eochleigh is very much 
needed, and it will be a perfect blessing to the 
place/^ he added. 

" But my own poor, Dalyell ! There's the rub ! 
I cannot bear to think of leaving them ; and yet 
I am afraid I could not have gone on much longer. 
Lately I have felt my physical strength giving way, 
and the cares and burdens of life becoming 
heavier than I could bear.'* 

^' You have been looking very ill and tired for 
some time past, Mr. Dacre. I fear you have been 
much worried.'^ 

^'More so than I can very well explain, Dalyell; 
but, thank God, this will scatter all my anxieties 
to the winds ! And I thank God, Dalyell, that I 
never once doubted His goodness and care, or lost 
courage, though my domestic cares have been 
of such a nature as to bow me to the earth almost. 
Now I can breathe again, and the cloud has passed. 
Sleepless nights don't contribute much to help 
one's day duties ; and I am afraid I have been 
scarcely equal to my work latterly." 

*' You have neglected nothing," said Jack, ^'al- 
though every one has noticed how ill you looked. 
I am delighted you have quite decided upon accept- 
ing the offer." 
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'' How could I do otherwise, Dalyell, under the 
circumstances ? It goes sorely against me to leave 
my own parish, where I have worked for the last 
fourteen years, but my hands are tied. It is in 
such instances as these that I am inclined to lean 
towards the truth of a celibate clergy/' 

" That is a question I cannot discuss, you know, 
Mr. Dacre," said^ Jack with a smile. " But one 
thing I can tell you, that your work is cut out and 
ready for you down in Rochleigh. It will be no 
easy post at first, I fear. The people are as obsti- 
nate and prejudiced as mules, and are a hundred 
years behind the times. I fear you will meet with 
opposition on every side.'' 

" This reconciles me at once, then. I shall feel 
I am not giving up labour for ease ; though, of 
course, I did not expect it. The work of one in 
my profession, conscientiously performed, goes on 
for ever. Even in the smallest parish there is enough 
to do. You must go on as you have done with me, 
Dalyell, when I am gone." 

*^ I shall miss you tenibly, sir, I expect, like the 
rest, but don't let this thought dim your happiness," 
he added cheerfully, seeing the look of regret on 
Mr. Dacre's face. " It is far better you should be 
missed, and live in the hearts of your people, than 
forgotten quickly." 

''There is no higher tribute I could wish for," 
said Mr. Dacre with moistened eyes. 
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Mrs. Dacre, who had always been a little reserved 
in her bearing towards Dalyell, and rather objected 
to his admittance at first in her home circle, felt 
abashed and conscience-stricken when she first 
learnt the good news, and to whom they were in- 
debted for it. 

"Never mind, Edie dearest; it is only a little 
wholesome lesson to you that yCu can digest in 
future. We have been entertaining ^an Angel 
unawares ' in the disguise of that ' building young 



man.' '^ 



" Ah ! I am punished for my pride, Willie. But 
who would have thought he had such influence ? 
Though, you know, I confessed to you the other 
day how very gentlemanly and clever I thought 
him.'^ 

" His mother was an officer^s daughter, although 
his father was ' only a farmer,' my dear.^^ 

The good fortune had not come a day too soon. 
Ah ! me, when does it ever come too soon f How 
oftener it comes too late. 

The clamours of butcher and baker had been 
dreadfully humiliating latterly. Seven children 
and three grown-up people to provide for was no 
easy matter on £350 a year; and the household 
bills and expenses had gone on increasing from 
year to year, without any power to check them. 
Mrs. Dacre did her utmost, and was almost bowed 
down to the earth with the cares of her family. 
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and her health, never very robust, was beginning 
to give way under the pressure and burden of daily 
worries. But the darkest hour had heralded in 
the bright dawn, and husband and wife wept to- 
gether alone in their chamber over the change in 
their lot, and thanked God. 

The delight of the children was intense ; but the 
eldest of all — her mother's right hand, a second 
self, a girl of thirteen — although not so demon- 
strative as the rest, was all the keener. The thought 
of the pretty country parsonage and gardens, with 
the little river running through — as Jack had de- 
scribed very graphically, and even made a sketch 
of, which Edith treasured up ever afterwards 
amongst her treasures — seemed like a chapter in a 
story book — a glimpse of fairyland. She went 
about the house as if in a dream, though as demure 
and attentive to her household cares as ever. 

It was Christmas time when they took possession 
of the rectory, just a few days before the great 
festival, and although it was bitterly cold and the 
snow lay deep on the ground, both parents and 
children were enchanted with their new home. 
The kind old squire had sent the housekeeper to 
prepare everything, and Betty Weston was installed 
for the time to do the duties of cook and housemaid 
until Mrs. Dacre was suited with servants. Dr. 
Markham, who was an old college friend of Mr. 
Caere's, gave himself a few hours' holiday and went 
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to the station to meet the family and welcome them 
to their new home, whilst Frank awaited them 
at the rectory gates; and this was the coming of 
the new rector to Eochleigh. An event that was 
a turning point in the history of the town in many 
ways. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

** Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the hrook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childliood fleet ! " 

Madame Montmab remained abroad still. The 
baron had died and left his property and what 
little money there was to his yonng relative ; and 
this event compelled Frank going to see Aunt 
Gertrude, who, with his mother and the girls, had 
left Aries, and were residing at the baroness's old 
home in Germany. The equire chafed against his 
going, naturally. 

"Try and persuade your mother to come over, 
for God^s sake ! I am longing to see some petti- 
coats again about the old place ; and if she cannot 
leave the blessed baroness, try and persuade her 
to come too. Now her lamented husband is dead, 
she can have no excuse/^ 

" I^m afraid it will be useless to persuade either 
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of them. The mother seemed determined to remain 
abroad nntil Lina finishes her education, which will 
not be nntil she is eighteen, two years hence/' 

•'And a fine place to finish too. Your mother 
is far too mnch taken up with that baroness/' 

*' So would YOU be, my dear uncle, if you knew 
her. Aunt Gertrude is the dearest little old lady 
I kuow, and her great kindness to us all has 
naturally attached my mother to her.'* 

'* Humph ! '' growled the squire, " your mother 
did not require her kindness, I am sure.'' 

*' I know that well, uncle ; but still it should not 
make her appreciate it any the less." 

*' Oh ! I'm not oroinsr to advocate inofratitude, 
bov," said the old man iratelv ; '* there's nothinor 
I detest more. I shouldn^t wonder if this property, 
which I suppose will bring in a few francs a year, 
has the title attached to it ; in that case you will 
hare to take it." 

*' So much the worse for me then, uncle ; I would 
rather be plain squire, and certainly won't take it 
in Ensrland." 

*' I don't know, bov ; after all, it is a title von 
should be proud of —a good old name. It looks 
very much like a satire on life, too, that it should 
descend from the Catholic branch to a Huguenot. 
Or more like a reward for faithfulness to the cause. 
Anyhow, I have no objection to your being a baron 
in your own right, so dou'c tmu up your straight 
Korman nose at it, bov." 
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" Wait till I get it, nncle/' said Frank merrily. 

When he arrived at Kreuznach, at Aunt Grer- 
trude's, he fonnd that he would actually have to 
take the title, and rather astonished the old lady at 
his igporance in the matter. 

" Of course, my son, you vill be baron ; my poor 
husbard could not have given de old chateau 
vithout ; and besides, I vished it for you." 

"Then, mother, you must be raadame la baro- 
nesse.'' 

" Nonsense, my dear boy ; that is quite im- 
possible.^' 

'* I shall remain simple Mr. Montmar in England, 
mother ; my uncle, I think, would be better pleased. 
Besides, it is so absurd to take up a title without 
money to keep it up,'* he added. 

" But you will be rich one day, when you inherit 
Uncle John's estate," said Lin a. 

'^ May that be a long, long time to come," said 
Frank gravely. 

They were seated under the trees in Aunt Ger- 
trude's garden, enjoying the cool shade from the 
sun's heat. 

The lovely Nahe flowed at their feet, dark with 
the shadows of the opposite hill-sides that were 
covered with foliage. It was a favourite resort 
of the ladies in the davtime, and books and work 
were all perused and performed in this lovely spot. 
Benee Trevor, the little charge from India, now a 
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graceful girl of thirteen, was seated close to the 
water's edge busily occupied making a chain of 
wild flowers. She looked up as she heard the 
last words, and met Frank Montmar's eyes fixed on 
hers. 

"What do you say, mademoiselle?'' he asked 
mischievously. 

" What can I say, monsieur ? And what would 
it matter if I did say anything ? you would not heed 
fhat a child like me said,'' she answered in a 
fweet musical voice, half gravely, half impatiently. 

" I cannot understand how it is you two always 
will disagree," said Lina. 

They do not quarrel, my love," said her mother. 
Oh ! yes we do, petite mere,'' said Renee. " But 
indeed, it is not my fault; monsieur always will 
tease me." • 

^^ And mademoiselle always provokes me to tease 
her, mother. For instance, she knows how I hate 
to hear her call me ^ monsieur,' and she persists in 
calling me it." 

" Because you will call me mademoiselle ; I said, 
whenever you called me mademoiselle, I should call 
you monsieur." 

"But you should never return evil for evil, I 
thought, Renee," said the young man with a merry 
smile. 

Madame Montmar and the baroness rose and 
went towards the house, the young people remained 
behind. 
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"I am not going to quarrel with yon my last 
day, however/^ lie added, " and so if you will 
promise to be good, Eenee, I will/' 

'' It is always you who quarrel, .you know. Uncle 
Frank,^^ she said gently. 

" What do you say to ray taking the title of 
baron ? ^^ hei asked laughingly. 

"Why should you ask Renee?^' said Lina. 
"I fancy there is some one else^s opinion far more 
valuable in England.^' 

"Tou talk nonsense, Lina,'^ said her brother, 
with a slight frown, '^ and really I don't understand 
you.'' 

" Oh ! yes you do, Frank," said the young girl 
teasingly. 

"I- do not care one bit if you take the title 
of baron or not/' said Renee, with a haughty 
look. " Why should I ? " she added with a 
graceful little shrug of her shoulders. 

" Why should you, indeed ! " said Frank, " and, 
then, we all know you value the title of ^ soldier ' 
above every other in the world,'' he added with a 
mischievous smile on his handsome face. 

" Ton are right. There is no one so high in my 
opinion as a soldier. My best, dearest friend is a 
soldier, as you know.'' 

" Tou are very candid in expressing your devo- 
tion, mademoiselle." 
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The young girl looked up from her work and 
opened her large blue eyes questioningly. 

^^ Why not ? It is nothing to be made a secret 
of! You know Alan Graham is my dear, dear 
old friend. Lina knows it, every one knows it/' 

^^Of course they do/' said Lina, ^'and pray 
don't tease Ren any more. Thank goodness, there 
goes the first dinner-bell, and now a truce to all 
this quarelling/' 

'^ Dinner at this unearthly hour of the day is an 
infliction Aunt Gertrude ought really not to put 
upon us. Why does she keep to such primitive 
hours ? Only one o'clock, and such a hot day/' 

"Don't forget we took breakfast at eight this 
morning/' 

'^ True. Well, I only hope the cuisine will be 
very tempting." 

"Are you so particular. Monsieur Frank. I 
thought you were no epicure." 

" No, mademoiselle, I am no epicure. It is only 
a vice developed in me since I became monsieur le 
baron. It is a national failing that has suddenly 
made its appearance, like a rash, since I have been 
adopted by a Frenchman." 

" I wonder you can laugh at your own people/' 

" I beg your pardon, mademoiselle, I am English 
to the back bone, as you will, I hope, one day hear 
my dear old uncle say. My father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather all married Englishwomen, and 
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I inherit their English blood. They all preferred 
the land of their adoption/^ 

'^ Still you need not make fun of the French," 
said the young girl ; ^' I am very fond of them/' 

''Ah I yes, we all know what a convert old 
Denise made in you when you were in Aries. 
Poor old woman, she will be coming after Aunt 
Gertrude before long, I am sure.'' 

" No, I am afraid not," said Eenee, with a shake 
of her little head. " She hates the Germans like 
anything." 

" Like you did f " 

'' Like I did, but you know I love them very 
dearly now. I did not know them," 

" What a little cosmopolitan you will be, Renee, 
in time! I wonder how you will like England? 
That Satane Angleterre, as Denise calls it ? " 

" I shall like it very much, I am sure, especially 
Rochleigh, Uncle Frank." 

"Ah, that's right, petite. It is so much plea- 
santer than monsieur." 

'' And petite or Renee than mademoiselle." 

*' Take care, we are verging on another quarrel. 
Do let us be friends at dinner, Renee, for the sake 
of my appetite, which after the long walk I took all 
over the hills this morning is voracious, almost as 
much so as the Herr General von Holzman I dined 
with last night in Kreuznach." 

'' You must laugh at every country but your 
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own. Have Englishmen no faults f Nothing to 
make fun oiV* 

" Surely, you ought not to ask me such a 
pointed question, mademoiselle; you ought to 
know/^ 

^^ I know nothing, monsieur/' 

" And now you have spoilt my appetite. How 
could you be so cruel, Renee ? '' 

"It will soon come back again.'' 

And the young girl ran up the steps of the little 
terrace and disappeared through an open window^ 
leaving Frank to follow at his leisure, and to think 
of the change two years had made in Renee. 
. As she entered the salle-a^manger^ ho was 
amused to see the use she had made of her chain 
of wild flowers, having twisted them in the coils 
of her beautiful haii\ 

" So that is why you were so busily anxious to 
get the chain finished ! I had no idea you were so 
vain, mademoiselle." 

Renee's face and throat crimsoned. Frank Mont- 
mar was surprised and really ashamed at the eflfect 
of his thoughtless words. 

" I beg your pardon, Ren6e. I did not mean to 
offend you," he said humbly, 

" I cannot bear you, or any one, should think me 
vain. I am so fond of flowers, especially wild ones, 
and Lina would not wear these," she said as if 
excusing herself. 
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Eenee was remarkably silent during dinner and 
Frank saw he had deeply wounded her. What a 
strangely sensitive child she was ! How easily 
hurt and vexed ! When the long meal was over, he 
begged her to row across the river with him, and 
take a walk up the ' Wald ' to the Schloss. 

" Lina is too lazy and I don't care for my own 
company. Do pleaise come/^ he pleaded, seeing 
she hesitated. ^^ I shall think you have not forgiven 
my maladroit speech at dinner if you don^t come 
at once, Renee.'^ 

The young girl consented. 

^' Thanks ; and before you go, to show you have 
quite forgiven me, will you give me a little flower 
as a token of peace ? ^^ 

" Oh ! yes,^' she said eagerly, trying to take the 
wreath from her hair. 

'^ Don^t disturb them, pray. They look very 
pretty where they are. I can easily detach a 
spray myself.^' 

*^But I must take them ofiF; I could not put 
my hat on over them and crush them ; besides, 
what would the good Miinster folk say if we met 
any of them in the ^ Wald ^ ! Would you like 
one of these little forget-me-nots, or these pretty 
pink flowers ? '^ 

" That spray of the lily of the valley, please,'^ he 
said, watching the slender fingers nimbly extract- 
ing the flower. 
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*^ Toa have chosen my best ! It is the only spray 
I have. I searched for more than an hoar this morn- 
ing in the wood for it. Yon are covetous ! " 
'* Then I will not be covetons, Renee." 
*' Oh ! yes, please ; now yon must have it, after all 
my trouble.'' 

*' It shall be a peace-oflTering, Renee ; yon are far 
kinder than I deserve.*' 

'' Than yon deserve ? Oh, no ! That conld not 
be," she said, with a bright smile on her sweet face^ 
giving the flowers to him with a grave dignity that 
was as amusing as it was gracious and graceful. 

''I shall take such care of them," he said, 
*' until they are faded." 

*'And then you will throw them away. I in- 
tended to have dried them and kept them as a «07«- 
veair of these last happy days in dear old Miinster." 
''Then I will do the same, Ren6e," he said 
gallantly. ** I will dry them in my pocket-book ; 
and let us see who will keep their flowers longest." 
'' Very well, I will dry mine, leaves, grass, and all. 
You have taken the best out, but never mind ! " 

'' Pray have them back again, if you regret their 
loss." 

*' No, I will not ; " and she ran off to put her 
hat on, and returned as gaily as a bird let loose out 
of the cage. 

In a few moments they wete crossing the river 
to the opposite shore in the little boat that was 
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always kept for that purpose. Their walk lay up a 
winding ascent through the thick shadow of trees 
that interlaced overhead and showed peeps of the 
bright September sky. 

" Do you think you could walk as far as the 
castle ? '^ 

'^ Oh ! yes. And there is to be a village wedding 
there to-day. Perhaps we shall see the party 
dancing.'^ 

" I am afraid it wouldn^t be quite the correct 
thing for us to go.'' 

" Oh ! yes. It will not matter in the least. I 
know all the villagers, and they wouldn't mind a 
bit. Trudchen Krause, the bride, I know very well. 
Besides, Aunt Gertrude has often taken Lina and me 
on a fete day." 

'* Well, then, let us go there, petite, and you and 
I might have a dance." 

" Oh ! I should like it. But I don't think that 
would be quite proper," 

" Nonsense, Renee ! Where would the ' im- 
property,' be," he said laughingly, "in an uncle 
dancing with a niece at a village f§te ? I am 
eleven years your senior ; quite an old man." 

" Oh 1 but Aunt Gertrude might not think it 
proper. Uncle Frank." 

*•' Very well, little lady, we shall see- At all events 
we will have a peep at the fun, and when we are in 
the midst of it, who knows what you may be 
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tempted to do?^^ They walked silently through 
the wood. Never had it looked so beautiful, 
thought the young girl. Never had the birds sung 
so sweetly, or the sky seemed so blue through, the 
lace work of leaves. " It is because I am leaving 
it/^ thought the girl sadly ; so had her Indian home 
looked when she left it years ago. 

" This reminds me' of the jungle about Blankpore, 
Uncle Frank. But we never dared walk through 
it. Alan one day did take me a little way; but 
he never would again, I was so frightened of 
snakes.^' 

^^ Tell me about this Alan, Renee, who is he ? 
How is it he holds such a place in your memory ? " 

'^ Oh ! he is such a darling,^^ said the young girl, 
brightening with her subject. "He was aid-de- 
camp to the commandant; but, you know/* she 
added seriously, *' they used to call him in camp the 
" Queen^s aid-de-carap *' because he was my friend ! 
He taught me to ride ; he is in ihe cavalry ! *' 

"You are very fond of him," he said, looking 
down into her face as he spoke. 

" Very, very fond of him ; so was poor dear 
mamma. When the Mutiny broke out in Blankpore, 
and we were shut up for so long and were nearly 
starved, if it hadn't been for Alan, I think we 
should have both died. He used to get us milk 
and different things that we could not have got 
but for him, and then he always comforted us 
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with good news, and made the best of everything. 
Papa was away unfortunately when the Mutiny 
broke out, and couldn't get to us. Oh ! that was a 
dreadful time/' she said, shuddering. " Sometimes 
I dream of it, and I wake up with such a fright, 
and fancy I hear the firing again/' 

" Don't talk of it, mademoiselle." 

" Oh ! I would rather, thank you. It was the 
terrible anxiety that killed poor mamma ; you know 
she fell ill just a few days after the relief came." 

" Yes, petite, I heard all about it ! " 

There was a silence for a few moments. "I was 
only nine years then, much too old, people said, to 
be in India, but mamma wouldn't part from me, and 
she wouldn't leave papa. And then he wouldn't 
let me leave him for a year after, as you know, and 
I stayed with the Kenneths. You remember they 
were on board the steamer when you came to fetch 
me?" 

Yes, Do you never hear from them ? " 
Helen writes to me very often, at least she did, 
and the last time they were going to London. 
Lady Kenneth's father had died, and they are very 
rich now, and it was too cold jn Northumberland 
for them. Perhaps we may find them out when we 
get to London ? " 

" We will try, if you like, but London is a very 
large place, petite, and it will not be an easy 
matter. Still, if they are to be found I will find 
them for you.^ 
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"Thank you/' 

" How old is this Alan Graham ? '' 

" He is ten years older than I am/' 

" Then he is twenty-three ? only a year younger 
than myself ? " 

" How strange ! He used to call me his Queen 
— ^his Ranee. This was why every one else gave me 
the name. Even poor mamma called me Banee/' 

" What is this soldier friend like ? '' he asked 
suddenly. 

'' Would you like to see ? I will show you his 
likeness one day, and tell you all about him. I 
don't care to talk now about those old times. It 
makes me triste ; I want to enjoy the present." 

" Very well/' said Frank eagerly ; " we will 
dismiss the subject. I too don't care for it/' 

So the remainder of the walk was spent in light 
pleasant chat. As they neared the castle, once the 
stronghold of a robber knight, and now converted 
into an inn and place of amusement and resort for 
pleasure-seekers and tourists, thei-e were signs of 
festivity, and the sound of music came distinctly on 
their ears. 

" Certainly, they are making very merry," said 
Frank Montmar. "And their enjoyment is con- 
tagious. I feel already as if I must have a dance. I 
wonder if I might ask the bride to waltz with me 
without making her husband jealous ? " 

" Of course he would not mind. It would be an 
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honour, but I don^t know what Aunt Gertrude would 
say/' 

" Leave that to me, petite/' 

Frank, to the intense delight of the bridal party, 
did dance with the bride-^ pretty fair-haired 
German, with eyes that were almost as blue as the 
forget-me-nots he wore in his button-hole, whilst 
Renee sat and looked on from the deep window- 
seat by the side of the bride's mother, who felt it a 
great honour that the sweet young English made- 
moiselle and the fine handsome cousin of the 
baroness should be present at her Trudchen's 
wedding festivity, and believed in her simple soul 
that it was an arranged surprise, which Renee had 
not the heart to disabuse her of. 

"Dear heart! how he does dance to be sure! 
and how beautiful he is, though he is a bit French ! " 

" Don't let him hear you say so, Frau Marie, or 
you will offend him." 

*^ But he is French ? he is the late baron's own 
cousin ? " 

" True, but a very distant one." 

" Ah ! I thought he was not quite French," said 
the woman, who had a particular aversion to her 
neighbours, — an aversion held by most of her 
countrywomen • 

" Now, Renee, you must have one dance with me. 
I won't take any refusal. There,< listen to the 
waltz they are playing — ^you cannot resist it, I am 
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sure. It is the delicious ' luTitation ' of Weber. 
Come, petite ! Throw off your cloak and that 
cavalier hat with its provoking fringe of lace that 
keeps one from seeing those blue eyes.'* 

There was no resisting Frank ; and even as he 
spoke, he took both hat and cloak off himself, and 
leaving them in the hands of old Fran Marie, he 
led Renee away. They were both soon in the midst 
of the dancers. 

•' Ah ! but they are a fair young couple,'* was the 
murmur of the old Fran. " He straight and tall, 
she fair and tender to look at. It does my old 
eyes good to see them.'* 

'' You waltz like a fairy, Renee. I never had such 
a partner before,^' said Frank as they rested against 
the open window, and looked out on the little village 
and valley below. " But you get tired too soon.'* 

" I was thinking of the time, XJncle Frank, and 
look, there's the moon ; the new moon just setting 
over the hills. It must be very late.'' 

So Frank found it on looking at his watch, and 
they left as soon as Renee had put her hat and 
cloak on, and he had put something into the hands 
of the happy bridegroom, that seemed to take the 
worthy peasant's breath away with amazement and 
gratitude. 

" It will buy you a pair of golden earrings for the 
good little wife," he said laughing and shaking the 
sturdy peasant heartily by the hand. 
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'^ That was rather an expensive amusement, Renee ; 
it cost me a little over five golden sovereigns, but 
I would repeat the dose if I thought I should enjoy 
myself as much again, especially for another waltz, 
which was the pleasantest part ; not but what those 
German Madchen know very well how to waltz, 
but you are quite a little witch in the art/^ 

It was a somewhat dark walk home, throuofh the 
' Wald,' but Renee was quite fearless and they both 
enjoyed it. The baroness was at first scandalised 
on hearing of the proceeding, but when Frank told 
her how he had made the bridal party believe he 
had been sent expressly by her to grace the festivi- 
ties, and how honoured and flattered they had felt, 
she said no more; like a good Grafin as she 
was, she liked to know herself appreciated and 
cared for by her poorer neighbours. Lina half 
repented she had not gone, too, to see the fun 
and revelry, so glowing were Frank^s accounts. 
Benee decided in* her own mind that it had 
been a very happy afternoon, but she was not 
certain whether she had enjoyed the/e^e more than 
the walk through the ^ Wald' and the row across the 
river. Anyhow, it had been a very happy day, one 
of those that she could never forget, she was sure ; 
and she lovingly laid her chain of wild-flowers 
down, and pressed their tender leaves in a large 
portfolio she kept for the purpose, and wrote 
on the blotting paper, "September 23rd, 1863. 
Miinster/' 
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A GENUINE PRIEST. 



" No more— the time 
Is conscious of her want ; thro' England's bounds 
In rival haste, the wished-for temples rise ! 
I hear their Sabbatli bells' harmonious chime, 
Tliat on the breeze, — ^the heavenliest of all sounds 
That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies 1 '* 

Wordsworth, 

Three years had passed^ marking their flight with 
many changes decidedly for the better in every 
respect in Rochleigh. The people were more orderly, 
and there were rare instances of misconduct. Mr. 
Dacre^s advent was a blessing undoubtedly, but 
the battle against him had raged very fiercely, 
and at one time seemed too much for him, but 
in the end he was coming oflf victor, and already 
the fruits of this were becoming visible. The 
restoration of the church was nearly completed, 
after Jack DalyelPs plan, with other suggestions 
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of Mr. Dacre's, and a handsome east window, the 
rector's gift, had been put in. The service was. 
done decently and in order, and a surpliced choir 
filled the stalls in the chancel. There was daily 
morning and evening prayer, which was a great 
boon to those who loved the quiet half-hour in 
God's house, away from the distractions of life, and 
the church was left open all day long. And now 
the fight was for free and unappropriated seats, 
which seemed the hardest of all the many battles. 
Mr. Dacre found opposition where he had be- 
lieved he would have had help. However, he was 
not in the least daunted, and determined to over- 
come the prejudices of his opponents at some time, 
never mind how distant, as long as he came ofi* 
victorious. His church in London had been en- 
tirely free, and he utterly deprecated the new system 
as the most harmful proceeding in the church, 
which was professedly a national one, and yet efiec- 
tually barred the greater part of the nation — its 
poorer subjects — from entering it. He hoped to 
live to see the day when every church had done 
away with the baneful system, and its seats open to 
poor and rich alike ; when poor and rich would meet 
as they should in God's house on equal terms, and 
not be divided from one another through worldly cir- 
cumstances. The squire and many others shook their 
heads. Such a time would never arrive. It would 
never do to hob-nob with the lower classes in such 
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a fashion. Nor was the squire at all inclined to 
give up his own special corner in the church, and 
in order not to give offence to the rector, made a 
point always of going as early as possible, as if to 
secure it, — not that any one in Rochleigh would have 
taken possession of it. Nor were the improve- 
ments confined to the church itself. Rochleigh 
was in a most flourishing condition, and there 
were far fewer cases of drunkenness and disorder- 
liness than there used to be, thanks to the 
*^ Working Men's Institution,'^ which had been 
opened in the Market Place. True, it robbed the 
landlords of several public-houses of their ill-gotten 
gains, but it very much added to the prosperity 
and comfort of the small householders, who ma- 
naged to make life far pleasanter, and to save 
money, which they could not before. Every attrac- 
tion that could draw the men to the institution was 
made use of but that of beer. Many were the 
blessings showered upon it by the women. Jack 
Dalyell, who had, with Frank Montmar's help and 
Mr, Dacre's, established it, frequently came down 
from London and lectured in the large room, and 
every now and then the ladies and gentlemen in and 
around Kochleigh contributed towards the musical 
entertainments and readings, which were much 
appreciated; the squire making it a point to be 
present amongst the listeners, to the delight of the 
Bochleigh folk, who were thus brought into closer 
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contact with their master and landlord, for seldom 
would he leave without a kind nod or cheery 
word to his humble tenants. 

The opposite faction did not like . to see these im- 
provements, and condemned them as *^ worldly ^^ and 
pernicious, and mere display. Their own ranks visi- 
bly and s.teadily declined till the once flourishing little 
chapel became only half filled. It was in vain Mr. 
Dacre sought Mr. Wakem^s co-operation in his 
improvements. Poor man, he might have been 
willing enough to extend the " brotherly hand of 
fellowship/^ but his two great supporters, Messrs. 
Mixem and Shortem, would have at once dismissed 
him as an unworthy shepherd of their own peculiar 
fold, had he done so. It grieved Mr. Dacre that 
he could not overcome all differences in creed 
and work together in the common great cause. 

Old Betty Weston rejoiced at the state the 
'^Zionites'^ were reduced to, and the prosperity of 
her beloved church, and made no show of being . 
ready to extend a friendly hand to them. Very 
bitter was she against the *^ whole canting lot " of 
them, as she called them, »and more than once the 
worthy rector had been obliged to administer a 
gentle reproof on her want of charity. 

^^It ain't me, bless you, sir, who's wantin' in 
charity, it's they themselves. Law ! sir, it's little 
you know how much they love their fellow-bein's ! 
Mr. Wakem himself ain't so bad, but them Mixem 
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and Shortem ! Hangin' ain^t good enough for 
them/' 

" But you must not measure your conduct, my 
good Betty, by theirs. Set them a better example. 
Don't let them have a handle against you/^ 

" Lor ! sir, if I didn't give'em one they'd make 
one. Pm no friend of theirn, an' they knows it 
well. I'll do my duty by them ; but as for givin' 
in one bit to them 'tain't to be expected. Tou 
should ha' seen how thev carried on in t' other 
parson's lifetime ! Then they flourished like a bay- 
tree, an' we were all poor lost sinners, goin' to 
destruction as fast as we could; an for the matter 
of that, they wom't far wrong. Some of us didn't 
put a foot inside the church from one Sunday to 
the other." 

" Ah ! well, Betty, let by-gones be by-gones ; 
Don't talk of what used to be ; let us talk of what 
we are going to do. I hear that Dexter has sold 
his large fields to Mr. Dalyell's master in London, 
and that a lot of men are coming down to make 
bricks." 

" We shall have to look out after ourselves when 
the Londoners come, then," said Betty. '*I did 
hear talk of it, sir, but didn't believe it." 
. " It is true enough, Betty. I only hope the men 
will be well behaved, and not come and disturb 
our present peace in Rochleigh." 

A very likely thing however, the rector thought 
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to himself as he wended his way homeward 
" They will be just the sort of men to come and 
instil all kinds of evil amongst the simple folk 
here. If they had only waited till three or four 
years^ when my people might have become more 
settled down, I should not so much have dreaded 
the influence. Halloa Frank, you here ? I thought 
you Were in London.'^ 

'* I was yesterday, but here I am now, and to- 
morrow I am off again to Germany to my mother." 

" Ah ! to bring her back with you, I hope ? " 

*^ Yes; I hope so, Mr. Dacre. My aunt is going 
to take a house in London for a year or more; 
and now my sister has arrived at the mature age of 
eighteen, my mother thinks it time she came to 
England. Besides, poor uncle really wants her up at 
The Towers, and is quite delighted at the prospect 
of having some ' women folk ^ about him again." 

'^Then, your mother comes to Rochleigh to stay, 
I hope ? " 

"For some time, of course. You will find her 
a valuable addition in the place," said Frank with 
a bright proud smile. 

'^I have not been here three years without 
finding that fact out, my dear boy. There is 
scarcely a cottage where her name is not a house- 
hold word. Betty Weston, I think, believes her 
perfection ! " 

" The old gossip is not far wrong, Mr. Dacre. I 
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tkink mr isi^^dier 15 a!>cai the nexresx &ppr»?sch. to 
per^ECfiosi I have ever icet. Tfce drreiest and 
jet ih? gtatl^s; oc women. Bai h 5$ scarcelr the 
ligfef if.irg fcr r=e to pruse lar :wa. mother; 
pardcn me. Mr. Ebcre, I ahrsivs forget the usual 
ccnTsiai: nal mcoe c-^Tsceecii wii^i «D*rakiiig' to you." 

"" I hoce Tca win alTniTs, mv dear bof ! ** said 
rite rector, wannly. ""Az^-i &5 fcr pr^iising' your 
iQociiirer. cerer be asidi=ed u»> do that, bov. 
There is ao grrrahier blessbi^ mfs world can give 
tJran a g^cc-d mc-cier.*' 

" Xoc everi & wffe, ilr. I>i(Cre ? " 

"Xoc erea a wife. Tbe ciodfaar's inSuence and 
tfce hapciiKss she can srre fs first; the wife's 
fcHowSj. ajid ahe rrxr, ^hz- 5s blessed with a good 
!=i*?cher is generaulr blessed witia a crood wife. I 
sar flreneralbr. Ttere are xiSapi»v instances of the 
ct;?2irrarv. bat ther are rare. 

" I hoi?e atT case aaaT :icc be amonsr the rare 
cces>''' said Frank wim n^cii graviinr. 

"Tifflte enocigh fcr t':ci. air dear TO«mg man^ 
to lalk abcan Toar wife.*'' 

"* So I think, it. IWre. The ia*iv who 

<■ 

shoald be my wiS? is moec likely leactung her 
leesoBts at srfiool now."' 

" How old are yea, Frank ? ^ * 

" Twettty^>ttr lasB Jtine. and a nice idle fife I 
haxe bieen leading r I am ataxo^t ashamed of anysdf.*' 

•'To* worked hard eaoogh aft the XTn i f et a i ty 



k. 
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and took honours. I wonder you don't go in for 
more/' 

^' I cannot very well. You see I have taken up 
my poor father's profession ; though this is a 
secret^ Mr. Dacre, I am very proud of it^ and it 
has a charm and fascination for me that nothing 
else has ever had ; so I have not really been idle ; 
but my uncle has no notion of my favourite hobby.'' 

^^ He would, of course, discourage it ? " 

'^ Immediately, and would insist upon my spend- 
ing more time here with him. However, now my 
mother is coming to England, I shall give myself 
a little holiday. By the bye, I wish you would 
write to Daly ell ; he is killing himself with work. 
I never saw such a ghost as he looked in London, 
and I am much afraid he has some trouble on his 
mind ; he looked wretched." 

"I have not heard from him for some time; I 
shall certainly write." 

*^The fact is, I believe, he has found out his 
mistake. I always told him he would never get on 
with the great unwashed." 

**But you are very prejudiced, remember," said 
Mr. Dacre mildly; "you give the working men 
credit for more than they merit." 

*' They are the worst kind of savages under the 
sun, Mr. Dacre. A more grovelling ignorant crea- 
ture than a London working man I never met. 
He has only two ideas in his head, how to cheat 
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Ids master and how to get drunk. And for Jack 
to be living amongst such a set is dreadful; no 
wonder he looks so wretched/' 

'^ Don't forget^ Montmar, that it is not all their 
&ult. Think how they have been neglected and 
oppressed, treated as beasts of burden, shut out from 
every refining influence, toiling from morning tall 
night, struggling hard for very life, and living from 
hand to mouth ! AU their strength spent in labour 
till their bodies are so wearied out, they have no 
time to think even. The responsibility and fault 
lie with the masters, who have been as hard 
as the Egyptian task-masters of old. And how 
has it all resulted ? In strikes and trades-unions ! 
The men were obliged to resort to them for pro- 
tection. Of the two, so far, the remedies are as 
evil as the disease.'' 

^'It is easy to see, Mr. Dacre, you have been 
imbued with Dalyell's opinion on the subject. I 
have heard him say almost the same words, 
and yet, I confess, I cannot quite agree with him. 
Of course I have not had his experience." 

'^ There it is, Montmar ; you have not seen below 
the surface. I acknowledge, nothing could exceed 
the wretched state of affairs just now, and the 
spirit of rebellion that seems rife everywhere. But 
unhappily, it is only what every thinking man ex 
pected. There has been slavery of the very worst 
kmd going on in our free country. The slavery of 
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the rich master over the poor workman^ whom he has 
been grinding down to the lowest wages, and of the 
fruits of whose labour he has extracted all he could, 
without an adequate retui'n, so making his brother 
man a beast of burden, and not a responsible being. 
Dulling his intellect even, with his ceaseless eternal 
work, work, with no means of enjoying life or 
the work of his hands. Work must be exalted, 
Frank, and more equally distributed. But it is an 
endless subject that opens into endless discussion.'^ 

'^ I hope, Mr. Dacre, you don^t think they are 
an oppressed race now, at all events ? ^' 

" No ; certainly not. The case is reversed now. 
The reaction has set in, and masters are reaping 
the fruits of their own covetousness and hardness. 
And I fear it will be a long, long time before the 
equal division is arrived at ; not in our time I fear. 
There is a world of labour and prejudice to be gone 
through first. Barriers to be thrown down, and 
truths to be learnt, before the right position of 
master and man is rightly understood and appre- 
ciated. First and foremost we must raise their 
intellect, rather give it freer scope. These working- 
men's institutions are great helps. Although I am 
a clergyman of the Church, I am ashamed to say 
that the system we have adopted is an utter failure. 
There is more chance of my filling my church with 
men who belong to the institution than with the 
national-school system. We have made terrible 
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mistakes^ but, thank God ! it is not yet too late to 
rectify them; and, through all the confusion and 
turmoil around, Monfcmar, I can plainly see the 
dawn of a great future for our poorer brethren. If 
you had toiled and laboured amongst them as I have 
in London, you would not be so ready to believe 
everything against the working men. They have 
had good and sufficient cause to make brute beasts 
of themselves. The wonder to me is, that there 
is any trace of humanity left in some of them. 
There is no more pitiable and to be commiserated 
creature under God's sun, than the London work- 
ing man of a certain type/' 

Frank listened to the rector^s earnest words, and 
felt almost convinced and converted. 

"You will agree with me then, Mr. Dacre, in 
thinking that missionaries are required as much in 
London as elsewhere ? ^^ 

^^ That, indeed, I do. If my hands had not been 
so tied, Frank, and my health really failing me, I 
would have gladly gone on toiling in London. 
But there is where I think that marriage is a mis- 
take amongst my order." 

" You surely would not make martyrs of clergy- 
men, and deny them the sweet ties of home and 
wife and child ? ^' 

" If I had my time over again,^^ said the worthy 
rector, " with my experience of life and the work 
there is to be done, I should have remained single, 
and so unfettered." 
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" Bat just think how much good you do^ even as 
a married man, here in Rochleigh/' 

" True ; and my strength is just equal to the 
labour. But I would have chosen a wider field — 
the one I worked in, in London. However, I must 
not talk of what I would do. There is quite enough 
work before me, especially if these London working 
men are coming.^^ 

^' You will have enough to do, and more, I fear." 

^^ I don^t fear their coming, poor fellows ; how 
they will enjoy the country ! But what I do fear 
is that my own parishioners, who are just in good 
condition, may learn to become discontented, 
and that the spirit of discord will be sown amongst 
them.'' 

"Then you will have to be vigilant, Mr. Dacre, 
and keep a good look-out.'' said Frank with a 
cheery voice. '^And now here we are at the 
rectory gates ; I would come in but that my uncle 
is at home and must be expecting me. Tell Miss 
Edith I shall bring her a charming companion in 
Miss Trevor;" and wishing the rector good-bye, 
Frank sped across the churchyard, and over the 
ha-ha that divided it from the grounds belonging 
to The Towers, that could be seen distinctly gleam- 
ing through the trees from the churchyard stile, 
from which it looked with imposing dignity on the 
beautiful old church, and formed quite an object of 
interest to every visitor who came out of cariosity 
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to see the venerable building. As Frank went 
through the grounds he saw the retreating figure 
of old Hawke, the lawyer^ passing down the 
avenue. 

*^ I wonder what the old fox has been up to 

now/^ thought Frank. But his curiosity was soon 

satisfied by his uncle, who came out on the terrace 

' rubbing his hands gleefully, with a bright smile on 

his jolly face. 

" Did you meet old Hawke ? ^^ 

'^ I saw him, that was quite suflBcient,'' said Frank, 
who still cherished his old dislike to the lawyer. 

"Well, my dear boy, we have just been doing 
some business together. You see," he added, 
afiectionately laying his hand on his nephew^s 
shoulder, " some time ago, boy, I was induced to 
make a will that left you out in the cold. It's laid 
on my mind ever since like a weight. I intended 
burning it, but couldn't find it ; old Hawke found 
it to-day. I sent for him on purpose, and we have 
consigned the bit of parchment to the flames.^' 

Frank laughed, and looked at the kind true face 
before him, very much like a child who had just 
been threatened with a punishment he knew would 
not be inflicted. 

" Eh, you jackanapes ! you believed I would 
never put my threat into execution — cut you off with 
a shilling, eh ? '^ 

" No, my dear old nuncs, I am as sure of it as 
my life this moment, you would never hurt me.*' 
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"IM rather cut my hand oflT, boy, than make 
such another will again. Why, do you know who 
was to have been in your shoes ! that cad Cyril 
Martin. However, don^t let^s talk about it; the 
will is reduced to ashes, and now I can look you 
straight in the face again, my boy, and don^t feel 
a sneaking coward any more j and I can say good- 
bye to you to-morrow with a light heart. Pve a 
great mind to go up to London with you.^' 

*' I wish you would, uncle. You said there were 
several things you wanted, why not come and get 
them yourself? '' 

" So I will, boy, and we^U dine at my old Club 
together. How the fellows will stare to see me; 
I haven't been up there for years.'' 

"There's another thing too, uncle, I want you 
to see up in London, and that is the organ they 
are making for the church." 

" Not I, boy ; I shouldn't be able to give any opi- 
nion upon it. I leave all that to you and Mr. Dacre." 

" Thanks to you, it will be a splendid one, and 
I hope the mother will be here at Easter when it 
is to be put up. And you must have a look at 
the house I've chosen for Aunt Gertrude ; she left 
it all to me, which shows her opinion of my taste, 
uncle." 

" I hope it's near the Park, boy ? " 

" Not very far ; close to the Albert Hall they are 
building." 
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" Far too out of the way. Tou should have gone 
nearer the Clubs/^ 

" But I had to consult the ladies^ tastes in this 
matter, uncle, and they will not be as particular 
about a proximity to the Clubs, I expect,^^ he added 
with a laugh. " The house fronts a square, and is 
altogether a very comfortable pretty house for 
London, with all the modern improvements and 
decorations.^^ 

" A lot of gilding and tinselling, no doubt,^^ said 
the squire. " I hate your new modern decorations ; 
they^re far too French for my taste. There isn^t a 
room in London that will beat the music-room and 
drawing-room down at The Towers. Tour mother 
will be a fool if she prefers to remain in London 
with the baroness. It's a downright sin 
such rooms shouldn't be used more than they 



are.'' 
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Wait till she comes down, uncle," said Frank 
cheerily; "she will not be in a hurry to leave, I 
know." 

"I am tired of waiting till then; and wish to 
Heaven you'd marry, boy ! " 

Frank shook his head and laughed. 

" I am in no hurry to give up my liberty. Be- 
sides, thirty is quite soon enough to marry." 

"It depends, boy. If you have seen the girl 
after your own heart, marry her." 

" Which I have not, uncle. ^ 



a 
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'' Tut ! boy ; there's Clara waiting for you to ask 
the momentous question/' 

'^She is not so perfect on nearer inspection, I 
find, and lately I have learnt the truth of the saying 
that a boy's ideal and a man's ideal of woman are 
quite distinct." 

*^ No woman under the sun is perfect." 

" But she is not my ideal, uncle." 

" Oh ! do as you like, boy ; marry or not, it's all 
the same to me, as long as you don't go gadding 
away from Rochleigh. 



CHAPTER IX. 

check! DY the QXTEEX to CYRIL. 

At length the squire's entreaties were about to be 
fulfilled, and Madame ilontmar, the baroness^ with 
Lina, Benee, and Frank, were on their journey to 
England. 

It had been very misty crossing the Channel 
from Antwerp, but as the ' Baron Osy ' entered the 
Thames the bright sun shone through the Sep- 
tember mist, and lit up every object on the coast, 
whilst the blue sky overhead reflected its beautiful 
hues on the waters beneath. Madame Montmar 
and the rest of the party were lying down on deck^ 
Frank and Renee standing at the vessel's side^ 
eagerly watching the Eastshire coast. 

" Turn your glass a little more to the left, Ben^, 
over that dark line of trees, and you will see the tall 
church tower ; then more to the left, and you will see 
The Towers with its gables and two towers. Perhaps 
you will be able to make out my dear old uncle sun* 
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ning himself on the terrace, or galloping down the 
avenue/^ he added, laughing. 

"I can see the house/' said the young girl in 
her musical voice. '' It is just what you said. 
There are the five gables and the towers, two in 
front, and the terrace. What a dear old place for a 
home ! ^' 

'^ That it is, Renee. There isn^t a dearer, jollier 
place in England; and then, as for shooting, there^s 
no end of it in Chedsleigh woods and all about the 
neighbourhood. T hope you will like it." 

" I am sure I shall ; petite mere and you have 
taught me to love it already. Besides, mammals 
old home is near it," she added in a lower voice. 

^^ Close by," said the young man in a gentler 
voice. " I have seen the house." 

'^ You will take me to see it when we go to Roch- 
leiffh ? " 

Of course, with pleasure, Renee, as soon as we 
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arrive." 
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When shall we get fchere ? " impatiently asked 
the young girl. 

'' Not for a fortnight. We must stay in London 
for a few days.^^ 

'* Oh I I forgot. But I do wish we could get out 
here and go on straight to Rochleigh. I don^t care 
a bit to see London. I can^t bear crowded 
places." 

" Yes ; I have good cause for remembering that. 
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mademoiselle ! Do you recollect how frightened 
you were when you landed at Marseilles, and we 
walked up the Cannebiere to the hotel ? How you 
did pinch ray arm, Renee ! I feel the soreness to 
this day/' 

'* Oh ! nonsense. Uncle Frank. But I know I 
was a little goose.*' 

*' And the same in Paris ; you clung to me as if 
yon thought every one who came by was going to 
eat you. 

** 1 am afraid I gave you great trouble, and yon 
must think me a coward. Uncle Frank." 

" In that rospect certainly, but not in any other, 
Ronoo, Yo\i aT>L> almost as brave as your darling 
htM\Mno, Queon Eleanor, I should imagine, if you 
>ViM\^ put to the tost." 

*' That iA what Alan used to tell me in Blankpore 
>vhon tho mutiny broke out." 

'* Alan liraliam — ^oi/fowr* Alan Graham — have 
you not forg^Mton that worthy young soldier yet?" 
said VV}U\k in a tone that tried to sound like 

*^ V^^r3^^^ Alan, my old play-fellow and friend ! " 
«nxi >5on<v\^ Wuo oyo;ji opened with a look of mingled 
*uvpmo and n^pT^^aoh. - I do not forget so easily, 

*^ NoNx I havx^ mad0 T»n angry ; I know it by the 

*^ OK J no ; 1 ;Mn not angry," said the KtUe 
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maiden with a queenly shake of her head But I am 
hurt — ^pained — that you should think I could forget 
so easily." 

" I beg your pardon for hurting you, Renee/' 
said Frank, with real regret and concern in his 
face. He took much delight in rousing the young 
girl's anger, and witnessing her stately assumption 
of ofifended dignity. '^ And now tell me when you 
last heard from this wonderful Alan.'' 

" I heard two mails back/' she quietly replied. 

" Two mails back ? I am afraid he must be get- 
ting tired of writing ; or has forgotten you, perhaps.'' 

" Alan does not easily forget. You don't know 
him, Monsieur Frank." 

" Monsieur again ! Well, then, if he has not 
forgotten you he must be ill." 

" Oh ! don't talk so, please ; you are too cruel." 
And the young girl shrank from him. 

'• I believe I am a wretch to speak so. Ren6e, 
forgive me ! " he said gravely. *^ Indeed, I didn't 
know what I was saying. And now, will you tell 
me all about this Alan, and show me his likeness, 
as you promised that happy day at Miinster ? What 
is he like ? " 

" You shall see the likeness," she said, pulling out 
from her neck a slender gold chain that Frank had 
often seen, about a couple of yards long, and handing 
him a large massive gold locket. He opened it and 
found on one side the fair sweet face of a woman of 

VOL. I. I 
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about twenty-six or twenty-seven, that bore a won- 
derful resemblance to Renee, and on the other side 
a half figure of a fine, bold, boyish face in uniform. 

^'That is poor mamma; the other, Alan,^' said 
Renee in a low voice. " It was painted by a man in 
Delhi, a famous painter/^ 

Frank gazed on the portraits for some moments, 
then returned the locket to her. 

" He is a fine, splendid fellow, Renee, and looks 
every inch a soldier. Now let me describe him to 
you. He has light curly hair and blue eyes, a re- 
gular Saxon in appearance ? ^^ 

'' Yes ; and so tall and straight ! '' 

'^ And you admire light hair and blue eyes, made- 
moiselle ? ^' 

" Admire them ? I don^t understand. I like and 
admire Alan.^' 

" Then you don^t like dark eyes and dark faces ? *' 

" I never look at eyes or hair. Monsieur Frank. 
I do not know what you mean ; I like the people 
themselves, I never look at the colour of their eyes 
and hair ! '' 

" Well done, Ren^e ! you are certainly very 
original ! " 

" But what do you mean ? I see some one that I 
like and I like them, I never look to see the colour 
of their eyes or their hair ! My dear old friend 
General Mansell is a very, very ugly man to look at, 
but that has nothing to do with himself; I like him 
next to papa.^^ 
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'^ Eenee, you are too naive ; what should you say if 
I told you that as a rule I like golden hair like yours 
far exemple — I forgot we are in England, and I 
mustn^t quote French or any other language — for 
example — and blue eyes, forget-me-not eyes, like 
yours, and yet I am the most devoted admirer of a 
lady, my cousin Clara Martin, whose hair is jet 
black and whose eyes are the same/' 

" I don't know what to say. How should I ? I 
don't understand such things in the least," said 
Renee pettishly. " When I like people I like them, 
and never look to see if they have black faces or 
white ones, though I think I do like dark hair and 
dark eyes in a man better than light." 

" Bien oblige, mademoiselle." 

" Oh I I was not thinking of you," said the girl 
with a deep flush on her face. 

" I quite believe you, petite. Flattery is not in 
your line. But seriously I do not wonder you are 
so fond of this Alan, he looks such a splendid 
young fellow." 

" He is a hero too, you know," said Renee proudly. 
'^ He won the Victoria Cross in the mutinies, and is 
very brave every way. Poor mamma used to say he 
was a real hero." 

^' I wish I had done as much to make myself 
famous," said Frank regretfully. 

" Why don't you do something to become famous, 
then ? You are only twenty-three." 

I 2 
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" If another war should break out, I think I'll turn 
soldier; I wanted to go into the service, but my 
uncle wouldn't hear of it ; and you know, Renee, I am 
his heir. I did have my own way, however, in 
learning the profession my poor father belonged to, 
but my uncle was very angry at that ; he would have 
me do nothing but go to the University, where I 
learnt dead languages, and how to spend the dear 
old fellow's money ; and as I have already vexed him 
in one way, I don't want to do anything further to 
annoy him, he has been such a good old uncle to 



me/' 



" What did you do to vex him ? " 

" Refused to take his name and renounce my own." 

" I should think not indeed," said Renee proudly. 
" Of course you would not think of such a thino-. 
Turn Martin and forsake your old name ! He must 
be a funny old man to suggest such a thing." 

" He threatened at one time to disinherit me if I 
did not." 

'' And you did not change a bit ? " 

" No, I would not give in." 

" You too are a hero. Uncle Frank," said this half 
woman, half girl, with an approving look in her sweet 
face that was not lost on Frank Montmar, though 
he was somewhat amused at himself being moved at 
a child's approval of what he had done. 

" A hero, and not a soldier, Renee ? Is it possible 
with your notions." 
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" Why not ? If Alan had not been fortunately a 
soldier, he still would have been a hero some way or 
other ; always doing right when wrong was the easier 
and pleasanter, and doing what he disliked rather 
than wrong, which is, I think, hero-like/' He 
looked down at the graceful, childish form beside 
him and the sweet innocent face, aud marvelled 
at the wisdom that came from such young lips. 
True he had found out that she was more pre- 
cocious than English girls of her age, but he had 
not heard such words of wisdom before ; and com- 
pelled as he had been always to do homage to the 
little lady outwardly, he felt that child as she was 
in her pure self she was worthy of higher worship. 

The steamer neared its destination, and the air 
grew thick with mists and smoke. By the time 
they reached the docks a heavy gloom hung over 
everything, such a gloom as one only sees in 
London. Renee's heart sank and her face turned 
pale — ^had she been alone she would never have 
forgotten the miserable impression — Frank did his 
utmost to cheer her as they drove along the crowded 
streets, but it was a vain eflfort. 

" Wait till you see one of those November fogs 
Denise told you of in Aries, Renee. This is no- 
thing." 

" I shall never like London,*' said the young girl, 
shivering. ^^It is dreadfully triste. How can 
people live here, petite mere ? *^ 
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^'A great many people think that there is no 
place worth living in but London, and you will not 
wonder dear, when you see the big houses in the 
West End/' 

" I should die in it, if I were obliged to live in 
it." 

'' You do not know what you would do if you 
were obliged, petite.'^ 

" I suppose not,'* said the young girl with a sigh. 
" But I am so glad we are going away to Roch- 
leigh. I wonder if the Kenneths are in London 
yet ? '^ she added with sudden interest. 

'^ Scarcely, my dear. They are most likely still in 
Switzerland." 

The Martin's house stood in a gloomy square in 
Bloomsbury, and Ren6e felt like entering a prison, 
as she followed her friends in silently. The hall 
was dimly lit, and a single lamp burnt in the dining- 
room, for gas was prohibited as being injurious 
to health and sight. But a warm welcome from 
a stout cheery-looking old man, and a tender kiss 
from a funny little old lady, quaintly arrayed in 
a stifif grey-silk dress, and bob cap, reassured 
her, and gave her a little warmth. At all events 
it did not much matter what they were like as long 
as she was with her own people, she said to herself. 
The stately Clara entered soon afterward ; her ap- 
pearance brought no warmth or life, except perhaps 
to Frank, who seemed to be her great admirer. 
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It was a relief to go upstairs with Lina and take 
ofif their travelling wraps. 

'' We haven^t seen the whole of the family yet, 
Ren; there^s Cyril, Frank's particular — ahem — 
chum/' she added with a cough, ^^ and Charlie, a 
poor lame fellow about sixteen years old. He broke 
his leg at foot-ball, and has been ill eve.r since." 

" Poor fellow," said Renee, compassionately, 
'^ how bad it must be for him. Can he not walk ? '' 

" Only with a crutch, and he doesn't get any 
better. It is a great grief to Uncle Martin and 
Aunt Joan." 

^' Of course it must be." 

^^ And Cyril is such a horror ! They certainly are 
not blest in their children." 

'^ Uncle Frank doesn't care much for this Cyril, 
does he ? " 

" He hates him if he can hate any one. I believe 
he gave Cyril a fine thrashing once at college for 
something he did, and Cyril has never forgotten it, 
nor ever will to the day of his death. And yet, 
with some people, Cyril is a great favourite ; they 
think him a good-natured fellow, and he can be 
very agreeable when he chooses, especially to 
ladies." 

" I am sure I shall not like him." 

" I am not so sure, though, Ren ; wait till you see 
him, if he does come to-night ; though I suppose he 
will for petite mere's sake and common politeness." 
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Cjri) did appeaur just as thej weie g^nng down to 
dinner^ and Benee a( once Uit a strange instmctive 
di^ike to Iiici. 

'^ Here, fictie one, aDow me to take too down to 
dinner," he said in a tone that offended her in its 
fiuniliaritT. 

'' Thank Ton, no ! I would lather go alone,'' 
said the Toung ^o?>., with such dignity as would 
have shamed a less coarse nature than Cnii's, bat 
onlr proToked him to persist in trying to draw her 
arm in his, until Frank, annoyed and saTage, came 
to the rescue, leaTing even Clara, to protect Senee. 

" I will take Miss TreTor down," he said grarely, 
drawing Benee's willing little hand through his, and 
leading her down the stairs, to CyriFs discomfiture. 

^ Meddling ass," he muttered to himself as he 
sulkily offered his arm to Lina and his sister, who, 
in her turn, was annoTed at her 1ot«^s desertion 
of her for a bit of a child. 

'^ What is it you call that child ? " she asked of 
Lina, going downstairs. 

"Renee?" 

^ What an absurd name ! What does it mean ? " 

^ Queen in Hindustani ; and she deserves it,'' 
said lina warmly. 

"Oh! indeed," said Cyril mockingly; "then I 
suppose we must all pay her froper court." 

" Benee expects to be treated with prc^per cour- 
teqr; she has always been accustomed to it." 
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At the door stood Frank. 

'^ I must apologise for my rudeness, Clara, but 
Miss Trevor is so frightened and shy and — " 

^^ Oh ! pray don't make any excuses/' said the 
offended beauty sarcastically. " It was natural you 
should wait on ' the queen ' before me." 

'^ What nonsense, the queen ! I don't understand 
you," said Frank. 

" Miss Trevor is called a queen, I believe, by all 
h^r admirers, and you have enrolled yourself amongst 
them." 

"A mere child, Clara! How can you be so 
absurd." 

That night the glamour that had hung round 
Clara disappeared from Frank's vision. The boy 
worship suddenly ceased, his idol appeared in 
reality made of very common clay. 

Clara was not long in finding this change out, 
and it was not a very pleasing knowledge; for, 
although Frank Montmar was younger than herself, 
she had no desire to lose the heir of Rochleigh as 
an admirer. Besides, if she were capable of loving 
any creature but herself, it was Frank, who had 
possession of the softest comer in her heart, and 
this she found out when he no longer laid his 
heart at her feet as he had done. This feeling, 
together with the ambition of becoming mistress 
of The Towers, made her doubly regret his deser- 
tion^ and resolve, at any cost^ to win him back to 
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his allegiance — cot an easy task ; aoct so palpable 
woro her efforts that even Frank, who was no 
coxcomb, was not blind to them ; bat they only 
served to widen the gulf. 

Tlio fortnight in Blank Square, W.C., was not 
pANHOiI in the most amicable manner by the yonnger 
moirilHsrs of the party, and the only pleasant time 
for Uoii^o was when she was oat with Frank Mont- 
inar, who took her epecially under his care, and 
found it a pretext to get out of Clara's way, who, in 
hi>r t urn, givw spitefully savage against the nnoffend- 
iujr HcnA:', and made her a bitter enemy for the 
fuluro, whilst, strangely, Cyril Martin had, with a 
jnirtinm'ity that the young girl resented with equal 
wnruith, showiMi her the most marked attention, 
iH>doi(tilin); it iu proportion as he was repelled. 
'I\i think that a mere child like her slioald 
twtit him with such disdain I It was preposterous ! 
\\v Wtiuld stv if ho could not conquer the little 
Ml'i-ito) IU* was determined he should, and the 
iHint* aho l\>puItlt^l him the more he persisted, and 
im>>\' iMiit o» ^nin^ his object of making friends 
with lior. Vain effort. Ren^ was as firm in 
hi'i- di^likt-s as sht:" was ia her likes, and Cyril had 
m«t tin* sutalWst ohaitiv of winning her frieudship. 
'l\' Jav'li. lV*ljvU shi? twk a fancy immediately, and 
'^k»w» »uiott^t her heroes aa Frank had 

hWift)K4« soldier?" 
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'' No ; he is a hero. He is fighting bravely like 
a soldier, and he is a hero. So Alan himself would 
say, I am sure." 

Jack Dalyell enrolled himself as one of Refiee's 
subjects after a few interviews, and thought how 
well Edith and she would get on together when 
they met. 

"You will be good friends, I am sure, Miss 
Trevor/' 

'^ Oh ! I have heard Uncle Frank speak often of 
her. I know I shall like her." 

It was with great relief that the whole party left 
for Rochleigh, but the pleasure was marred by the 
knowledge that the Blank Square people were 
invited to spend a month at Christmas. 

" However, we must not damp the present en- 
joyment anticipating evil," said Frank wisely; "and, 
besides, who knows, both Cyril and Clara may have 
come to their senses and behave more pleasantly 
and amiably ? " 

^'I do not like Cyril when he is pleasant; he is 
better far when he is cross." 

" What a strange whim, Renee ! " 

^' I do, indeed, Lina." 

"Renee thinks he is far more natural when he 
is sulky, I suppose," said Frank. 

" Oh ! I don't think him sulky. Uncle Frank, 
but I could not bear him when he was polite to me. 
It seemed always as if he only meant to mock me.^ 
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" You Cfta never forgive his rudeness the first 
night in Blank Square ? " 

"Oht yes; I forgive him," hastily said Renee; 
" hut I could not bear his polite mocking manner." 

" Ho did not mean it to be mocking, I assure 
you," said Frank gravely. " He meant it as an 
ntoiu'mont for his rudeness," 

" Then I would rather he were rude to me than 
jHiIiU*," said Rt'nee vehemently, " for I cannot bear 
Ilia |ioliU>nes3." 

" You an.' spoilt, fien^e," said Lina ; " your little 
ho:ul has bt'oii turned in India, and you expect 
i>vi>ry lUip to tjn.'vt you as a grown-up giri." 

" 1 ho)>e not," she said in a meek tone that made 
l.iuit w)j(h kor wonis unsaid. 




CHAPTER X. 

WAS IT JEALOUSY? 

The time passed at The Towers most pleasantly. 
Benee was charmed with her first impression of 
English country-life, and delightful as her existence 
had been in the picturesque old city of Aries, and 
the romantic German home at Miinster, this English 
home-life was infinitely more to her taste. The 
knowledge that her mother had lived down at 
Rochleigh endeared the place very much to her. 
With the squire she became, as with every one else, 
a great pet, and his opinion of her increased still 
more when he found that she was a capital little 
horsewoman ; and after much coaxing and persua- 
sion he succeeded in getting Madame Montmar's 
permission for the young girl to accompany him 
to a fox hunt. 

This Renee did not care for much, however, and 
declined going again, saying she was afraid. 

'' You should not have seen the poor fox ; I think 
that frightened you,^' said Frank. 
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" It was that. I would never care to go again, 
and I cannot see what pleasure there can be in 
hunting a poor creature to death,'' she said with a 
shiver. 

^' Not even a sly fox, Renee ? What would you 
think, then, of a hare hunt, or deer ? 

'^ Please don't talk about it ! I d*o not like any- 
thing cruel — and it is cruel to find pleasure in tor- 
turing poor dumb creatures." 

^* Men must have excitement, Renee, of some sort. 
You are too tender-hearted," said Frank. 

^^Why can*t they find it excitement enough to 
to have a good race or a paper hunt ? It seems so 
dreadfully cruel to me." 

" There are two sides to the subject, Renee ; how- 
ever, I am quite as well pleased that you do not 
caro for such sport. To me it is most unwomanly 
and quite out of place for women to indulge in such 
an amusement ; and, of course, if you had a taste 
for it now as a girl, you would have the same later 
on. Keep to your dislike, Renee, by all means." 

"And yet I heard you admire Miss Martin's, 
what you called ' pluck,' Uncle Frank, in being in 
at the death ! " said the young girl, casting a look 
of wonder at him. 

" Clara is accustomed to it ; at least, such amuse- 
ments seem in her style. What one might admire 
in her, Renee, I might not care to see in you or my 
sister." 
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This to Renee was a puzzle ; however, she held 
her tongue. The squire was a little disappointed at 
her dislike to his favourite sport, and, to the sur- 
prise of every one, gave it up during her visit, pre- 
ferring to accompany the little lady in her rides. 
It was amusing to see his devotion and attention 
to her ; certainly the little maiden had made an im- 
pression on his heart, and if there had not been 
such a disparity of ages, The Towers might have 
soon had a mistress in Ren6e. 

Not only the squire but all Rochleigh folk took 
to the young girl, and she became a constant visitor 
amongst the people, always ready to listen to their 
troubles, and to help them as far as lay in her 
power. 

" She was just the same at Arles,^^ said Madame 
Montmar, " but now I think it time she should settle 
down again to her lessons." 

" You will not send her to school, Mary ? '^ 

'^No; though Mr. Trevor is most anxious she 
should/' 

'' IVevor knows nothing about it,'' said the squire 
ii'ately. '^Boarding-schools are a great mistake, 
and thoroughly unfit girls for the real duties of 
life. Look at those precious girls of old Gode- 
rich's ! A nice specimen they are of boarding- 
school girls ! " 

" But then, dear, you forget their diflTerent posi- 
tion in life to Renee's. Of course, all they learnt 
at school only unfitted them for their home." 
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" And all the child would leara would unfit her 
for hers. Don^t you go upholding boarding-schools, 
Mary ; I thought you hated them as well as I 
did/' 

" Yes, quite as much ; I only objected to your 
comparison between Renee and the Goderich girls,'' 
said Madame Montmar. 

" They believe themselves upon an equality with 
any young lady in the kingdom," said the squire 
with a good-natured laugh. 

"I dare say. Poor Mr. Goderich, I pity him; 
with his wife I have no patience." 

" What does Trevor wish his daughter to go to 
school for ? " 

^^ I don't know, but in any case she wiU not go, 
for poor Alice had as great a horror of schools as I 
have. Renee grows more and more like her poor 
mother every day." 

" So I thought. I hope she doesn't inherit her 
constitution though, Mary ? " 

" I think not. At first when she came over from 
India she was very delicate, and it was chiefly on 
her account I stayed so long at Aries, that she 
might gradually become accustomed to our Euro- 
pean climate, but now she is much stronger." 

" Don't bother the child with books and study, 
Mary \ let her stay here for a few months, and she 
will get as strong as any English lass." 

'' But what about her education, John ? " 
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*^ Bother her education ! She knows a precious 
deal more now than most girls of her age. Let her 
have a governess from London if that troubles you/' 
'^ I am afraid that would not do/' said Madame 
Montmar, shaking her head. " Mr. Trevor would 
find fault with such an arrangement.'' 

''Bother the man," said the squire angrily. 
'^ He has sent her to England into your charge. 
Of course you can do as you like. Leave all study 
alone^ and let the child grow and get strong. If 
you must join Baroness Montmar, leave Lina here 
with Bronfie, and we'll have a governess from Lon- 
don." 

After much persuasion and consideration, Madame 
MoMmar consented to this plan, much to the de- 
light of both girls, who were sorry, however, that 
she could not remain longer than till the new 
year at The Towers. 

With Christmas the Martins arrived, and although 
they broke in on the pleasant party, they did not 
disturb its harmony. Clara was most gentle and 
retiring, thus winning Frank back to his old alle- 
giance, and succeeding in gaining some of her old 
influence over him. Cyril was courteously polite 
to Renee and Lina, and treated them in the way so 
acceptable to young girls, with all the consideration 
and attention of grown-up women. As for Reneu, 
he succeeded in winning her good favour alto- 
gether, and especially as Frank was so occupied 
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witli the necessary politeness and attention to the 
beautiful Miss Clara. Not that Renee preferred 
him for her cavalier, but as she felt a little sore at 
Frank's desertion from her for his beautiful cousin, 
CyriPs polite attention healed her wounded spirit 
and made his kindness more acceptable. 

Charlie the lame boy, who had won Renee's heart 
the fortnight they were at Blank Square, was made 
a complete pet of by the young girl, and the boy, 
with the usual cunning of his kind, seeing the im- 
pression he had made on her compassionate little 
heart, grew quite tyrannical in his demands on her 
attention. 

" I cannot go out riding this morning ? " 

^^ And why not pray ! ^^ said the squire angrily. 

^^I promised Charlie to drive him in the little 
pony phaeton.^^ 

" Nonsense, child, you haven't mounted Brownie 
for some days ; he will eat his head off with laziness. 
Let Lina drive the youngster out, and you come 
with me. I insist upon it, so make haste and get 
readv.^^ 

Renee was compelled to obey, and poor Charlie 
moaned over the loss of his bright companion. 

^^ I shall stay at home,'^ he said in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

"But Lina will drive you better than I could,'' 
pleaded Renee. 

" Oh ! she drives well enough, but she doesn't 
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make herself as pleasant as you. It is too selfish 
of my coasin/' 

" But I have refused riding with him several 
times ; he would be vexed if I didn't go this morning, 
Charlie ; so, like a good boy, try and make the best 
of it/' 

'^ Is Montmar going with you ? " 

" I think so, and Clara too/' 

^' Ah ! trust her to go if he does," said the boy 
scornfully. " She follows him like a shadow. 
Any fellow with a pair of eyes can see that. I be- 
lieve we shall have a wedding before long, Renee." 

" How ? What do you mean ? " 

'^ Don't look so frightened and scared ! " 

'^ I mean that the heir of Rochleigh Towers and 
Baron of Montmar — well, I mean that this great 
swell will lead my sister to the altar of Hymen, 
and you (alas ! I shan't be able) will dance at the 
wedding. Perhaps be asked to act as brides- 
maid." 

'^You do talk such nonsense, Charlie dear, but 
I cannot stay any more and hear it. I must go 
and put on my habit." And Renee ran upstairs 
to her room, out of breath with the rapid motion 
and also at Charlie's words. 

Would she like Frank to marry that proud, cold- 
hearted girl ? The idea was most distasteful ot 
her. And yet why should it be ? He seemed very 
fond of her, devoted to her, and how would it affect 
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her when they were married ? Likely enough she 
would have returned to her old home in Blank- 
pore. At least she trusted they would wait until 
she left England. And, somehow, a feeling of 
intense loneliness and longing to be back in her 
bright Indian home possessed her. " Once with 
papa and Alan, I should not care about anything 
that happened.^^ 

At the foot of the staircase Frank stood waiting 
with whip in hand. He watched the slight figure 
as it came gracefully, but, he thought, rather 
wearily down, and saw the traces of tears in the 
blue eyes. 

'' Are you not well, Renee ? " he asked in a ten- 
derer tone than she had ever heard. 

" Oh ! yes, thank you,'^ she replied evasively. 

" Then, you a^e not happy, petite ? ^' 

'^ Oh ! yes, I am, thank you. Uncle Frank. Only 
I was thinking about home a little, and I felt dull. 
But it is over now, thank you.^^ 

'^ No letter from that lazy Alan again ? '' 

^' Yes. I had such a long letter by the morning 
post. Would you like to see it ? '^ 

" No,^' hastily replied Frank, but suddenly check- 
ing himself, " Yes, if you don't mind showing me 
his wonderful effusions. '^ 

'^ You will not laugh at them ? '^ she asked, look- 
ing up to his face with a reproach. Frank re- 
turned the look gravely. 
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'^ You ought to know me better. But we must 
not stand talking in the hall any longer. My 
uncle has already ridden down the avenue.^' 

^' Then, you are coming with me ? '^ 

''Yes, until we join him; then Clara and I are 
going over to Chedsleigh Woods. My uncle 
prefers the Ferry Road.^^ 

" What a pity ! '^ said the young girl as she leapt 
into her saddle assisted by Frank. 

" Would you prefer our coming with you ? '' 

" I should prefer your coming, monsieur ; I don^t 
know about Clara .^' 

'' But you would not have me neglect my uncle^s 
guests ? '^ 

*' No, no, of course not ! I did not mean what 
I said,'' she said in a tone of apology. 

" Why do you dislike Clara so much ? '' he asked, 
as they rode along the avenue. 

'' I cannot tell you, unless it is because she does 
not care for me. Since she came here I have 
tried to be amiable to her, but she will not let 
me. She always has a way of saying things 
that hurt me.'' 

'' It is very strange neither you nor Lina care 
for her. You seem at all events to endure her 
brother now ? " 

'' Oh ! yes, I like Cyril much better than I did. He 
is much nicer, and two or three times he has taken 
my side when Clara has beec saying some of her 
unkind speeches." 
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" And yon like him better because he takes yonr 
part J oh I mademoiselle," said the yonng man with 
a good-natured laugh. " You certainly give strange 
reasons for what you do." 

" It is not anything strange, surely, that I like 
Cyril better because he is kind." 

" Supposing you knew him to be a most dis- 
agreeable, rude, mean fellow generally, and yet 
W&B personally nice to yon, would yon still like him 
better ? " 

" I could not help it if he were different to me, 
but still I might like him, and yet not trust him or 
bolieve in him." 

" Ah ! I see ; and you could like any one yon could 
not trust, petite, because they were kind to yon ? " 

" I could not help it. If people are kind to me, 
1 must like them, and Cyril has been very kind 
since he came to The Towers. Against my will at 
flvBt, I am ashamed to say." 

" And now you like him ? " 

" Yea, much better than I did." 

'" Ho is no friend of mine, Ren^e, and never could 

1.0." 

" I am very soriy," she said regretfully ; "what 
W hu dono to make you think so badly of 

X eftuld not tell you the story, petite ; you would 

uuiloi«tand it, but it was sufficient to make 

iry Iftluw who values truth and honour, despiae 
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Bjr this time they had joined the squire, who was 
waiting impatiently at the end of the avenue for his 
little companion. 

" I thought you were never coming," he said as 
they rode up. ''Whereas Miss Clara, isn't she 
coming with us to the Ferry road ? 

" No, we are going another way.^ 

" So much the better ; Renee and I will have the 
oad all to ourselves. And whereas Cyril ? '^ 

" He went oft' this morning with some of the men 
from Southness, Captain Marsden and young Win- 
gate, shooting.'^ 

" Roger Wingate ? Is he back again ? '' 

'^ Yes, and at Southness, I believe, going through 
the long course." 

" The young scamp ! never to come and see me." 

'* My dear uncle, he called yesterday when you 
were out, and stayed talking to the ladies for an 
hour or more. I wonder they did not tell you." 

" If you are going back for Clara, you had bet- 
ter go, and allow Renee and me to continue our 
ride, or we shall never be back in time for lunch." 

Frank took the hint, and turned his horse's head, 
wishing in his heart, however, that he could have 
accompanied his uncle and Renee. 

On their way home they met Marsden Hawke 
in his dog-cart, driven by the groom ; a dark scowl 
passed over his face as he returned Frank's saluta- 
tion, that did not escape his companion's notice. 
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" Are Tou and Mr. Hawke not good friends ? '* 

" He looked as if he could kill tou.'' 
"PCTbaps he felt it," said Frank with a laugh. 
" He is most likelj jealous,*' he added. 
Clara's eves brightened. 
'^ How do TOU mean ? " she asked soMt. 
^ He would like to hare been in my place, riding 
bT vour side." 

" Nonsense ! " said Gara, with assumed anger. 
" I am sore of it. He admires tou immenselr." 
Clara felt annored as Frank's evident indiSer- 
ence on the subject. He did not seem jealous at 
aD events, and this thoosrht rather nettled her. 
She was most desiroas now to secure the heir of 
The Towers- 

'' But setting that aside, voa are not friends, I 
know, and it is a great pitv voa should not be on 
good terms with the femflv lawyer." 

" If it were in my power to alter it, he wouldn't 
remain the &aiilv lawver a dav L^n<]rer than I could 
help. I have no Mth in hiTn." 

" Ton are very prejudiced against him.'' 
*' I know too much about him." 
'* Bat he can be so pleasaiic and polite." 
" I dare sav, to ladies or to those he wishes to in- 
gratiate himself into good lavour with. It is a 
wonder to me how voa can colerate his civilities 
even. I cannot imagine how a woman can be even 
commonly polite to him.^ 
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" He can make himself most agreeable to ladies 
when he likes/' 

" I dare say, and I quite bplieve that he could 
even get a girl to marry him if he asked her. His 
money would ensure his success/' 

"Why not ? It's the fashion, I believe, for girls 
to marry for money now/' 

'' And the girl who would sell herself for money, 
would be a worthy wife of so worthy an individual. 
They would make a capital couple." 

" How can you tell what influence may be brought 
to bear on a girl to induce her to — what you 
call — sell herself ? " 

'^ Indeed, I don't know nor wish to know, but in 
my opinion there is nothing so despicable under 
the sun, and no circumstances that could excuse a 
girl from outraging one of the holiest ties on 
earth." 

''Take care you do not get caught yourself," 
said Clara spitefully. '' When you are a rich man 
yourself, you may be chosen for that reason." 

'' Thanks for the caution, my dear coz, and for the 
implied comparison between myself and old Hawke ! 
I scarcely think, however, you can apply the same 
rule to me as to that man ! I hope I possess a few 
more attractions, mentally and personally ? " 

" You are far too vain," she said angrily, whilst 
Frank laughingly replied, 

I hope not. Vanity in a man is little less than 
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a vice. I might be pardoned, however, for admit- 
ting no comparison between old Hawke and my- 
self/' 

" Pray don't let us argue — you know how I dis- 
like it ! You have changed so dreadfully, Frank, I 
cannot think what has caused this alteration in you, 
since your return from France/' 

" Am I ?" he said coolly, his manner exasperating 
Clara Martin more than even his words. 

" Yes, you have," she said angrily. '^ I believe 
your head has been turned since you became a 
baron," she added sarcastically. 

^'Nonsense, Clara! you imagine I am changed. 
Let us have a good canter and drive away the 
spirit of Discord which old Hawke's spirit seems to 
have conjured up between us." His good temper 
quickly restored Clara's equanimity. 

^^ I cannot bear anything should come between us^ 
Frank," she said in a low dangerous voice, that a 
year ago might have set the young man's pulses 
beating, but now had not the slightest efiFect upon 
him. His boyish idol had proved very common 
clay, he said to himself, or had he grown fastidious 
and critical in his tastes ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A PLEASANT OLD LADY. 
As rust corrupts iron, so envy corrupts man." — Antisihenes, 



AlMONQSt the visitors at The Towers, Lady Wingate 
was the most frequent. Not a very pleasant old 
lady/ and more imperious and exacting than any 
woman in Bastshire. She was very proud of the 
family she had entered by marriage, and most 
jealously particular of all homage and deference 
shown her. A feeling that was much fed by the 
comparative poverty of the family, which would have 
been riches, however, to many. 

Lady Wingate ruled and swayed with all the 
power of a tyrant for miles round, and as she con- 
demned or praised any individual, so his or her 
reputation was damaged or made amongst her 
satellites. The Dacres she had waged war with 
from the first, because Mrs. Dacre had, with a 
courage that did her credit, refused to believe in 
the potency of her influence, and, it so happened 
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that seeing Edith Dacre and Renee Trevor were 
great friends, she objected to the latter on that 
account, and condemned all she did. This preju- 
dice did not lessen, when she found her only son 
was an admirer of Renee. 

The young girl had become EditVs constant 
companion in all her visits to the poor, winning the 
hearts of every one by her loving sympathy. 

" It seems as if Fd a knowed you all my life, 
miss, even,^' said old Betty, when Renee was paying 
the gossip a visit. 

" You knew poor mamma,^' gently said the young 
girl, '' and it is no wonder.^' 

'•' True enough, miss, but you make a body feel so 
friendly like.^' 

Which was the secret of Renee's power over her 
poor friends. Her winning ways, her courteousness, 
and fear of giving oflTence or hurting their feelings, 
took a strong hold upon their hearts. 

It was this constant going amongst the poor and 
to the school that Lady Wingate condemned with 
all her power of bitterness, and she found an oppor- 
tunity of expressing her opinion to Clara, who had 
won her approbation by her irreproachable manners 
and deference to herself. 

Pretty girls as a rule excited the old woman's 
spite ; Renee did especially, for more than one 
reason. 

" Can you not induce Miss Trevor to behave with 
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a little more regard to the conventionalities of life?^^ 
she asked Clara. 

'^ I have no influence over Miss Trevor/^ said the 
girl shrugging her shoulders. 

'^ But why not speak to Madame Montmar ? It is 
disgraceful to hear of her running in and out 
constantly amongst the poor people. I am afraid 
she has very low tastes. It is all very well for Miss 
Dacre to go amongst them, but I cannot see what 
good Miss Trevor does, except pick up low habits." 

Lady Wingate had no sympathies with low people, 
and considered them as so many atoms of dirt, and 
quite beneath her consideration, except as objects 
of her charity once or twice a year. 

'^ She is very fond of people of that class," said 
Clara, '^ and quite at home with them.'^ 

" It is most shocking, my dear ! Madame Montmar 
ought not to allow it. She is constantly in that 
horrid old Betty Weston^s cottage, and plays with the 
poor children, and nurses them as if they belonged 
to her own class ! I have no patience with such 
nonsense. Of course, it is Miss Dacre^s duty as the 
rector^s daughter, but quite out of place with her, 
and shows she has very vulgar tastes, or that she has 
been badly brought up." 

" What unfortunate being are you alluding to ? " 
asked Frank, who came up as Lady Wingate uttered 
the last few words. Clara bit her lip with annoyance 
at the interruption, but did not speak. 
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''We were speaking^ of Miss Trevor/^ said the 
old woman ; " and really, Mr. Montmar, you ought to 
tell your good mother to put some check to her 
strange goings on/^ 

Frank frowned. 

" I cannot understand you/^ he said coldly. '' I 
cannot believe you have any reason to speak in such 
a nianner of Miss Trevor, and must surely have 
forgotten/^ he added haughtily, " that she is the 
child of Alice Manby, and for the last three years 
has been brought up under my mother^s sole care.^' 

" I meant no reproach to her mother or Madame 
Montmar,^^ said the old lady stiffly, '' nor do I when 
I repeat that the young girl does behave in a way 
that reflects no credit on her bringing up. K she 
possesses low tastes, not all the most careful bringing 
up will be of any use.^^ 

'' But how, in what way does she show these low 
tastes ? '^ asked Frank impatiently. 

" Her partiality for low people/^ 

" How ? Y'ou surely do not allude to her visits 
amongst the poor people ? 

'' Of course I do,^^ said Lady Wingate pompously. 
'' It is most unbecoming. I heard only this moru- 
ing that she was seen in some wretched hovel 
nursing a little baby on her lap and putting it to 
sleep like any common nursemaid/^ 

My dear Lady Wingate,^^ laughingly said Frank, 
you do not know how you have relieved me ! I 
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really expected to hear sometliing dreadful when 
you spoke of Miss Trevor^s low tastes ! That you had 
heard she had been seen at the King^s Head 
stables^ grooming a horse, or something equally as 
low/^ he added with an emphasis on the word; 
''bub if nursing a little sick child, for its sick 
mother, be a sign of low taste, then commend me 
to the girl who possesses such low taste ! " 

Lady Wingate drew her apgular figure up to its 
full height, and put on one of her stiffest of looks 
on her old wizened face, 

'^ I never argue, my dear Mr. Montmar, nor 
could I ever take the trouble to express my 

reasons against another person^s. Life is too short 
to be wasted in cavilling, still I adhere to my own 
opinions always, and rarely if ever swerve from 
them. I consider Miss Trevor a very strange young 
person altogether.'^ 

Frank only laughed. He knew too well the 
character of his uncle's visitor, and politeness pre- 
vented him from continuing the subject. But 
when she had left, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his opinion openly to Clara, and his 
surprise too that she should have agreed with such 
a malicious old woman. 

''I must confess, Clara, I thought you would 
have been superior to such an unjust attack upon 
one who so little deserves it. I always believed 
you were in the habit when in London of visiting 
amongst the poor ? '' 
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" So I am/^ said Clara, with ill- concealed annoy- 
ance, ^^ but I do not put myself upon an equality with 
them when I am with them, nor do I allow them 
to make free with me as Renee does. I keep them 
at their proper distance and make them understa»d 
the difference/^ 

^^ Poor wretches ! ^^ said Frank with a look of 
contempt and pity blended on his handsome face, 
"how they must thank you for your charitable 
visits ! — your goodness in going amongst them ! 
Well, Clara, I suppose I too have low tastes, 
for I feel, as I fancy Renee does, towards these low 
people, and I would infinitely rather stay away 
altogether from them, and do away with the sham 
and humbug of pretending to be good to them, 
than insult them by making them feel the distance 
fate, or whatsoever you choose to define it, has 
placed between us, in their own poor little homes. 
I have been taught that it is one of the chief signs 
of good breeding, both in a lady and gentleman, to 
put away all such distinctions in the presence of 
those with whom fortuitous circumstances have 
made outward distinctions/' 

And Frank turned away from his old idol with a 

« 

feeling of disgust, leaving Clara more savage than 
rebuked by his reproof, and with a bitterness as un- 
just as it was unmerited towards Renee who had 
been the unconscious subject of the discussion and 
difference in opinion. 

''A chit of a child like that to come between, 
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Prank and me I It is insufferable, ridiculous ! 
But she shall not I I will fight to the death against 
such a possibility/^ And as Clara Martin resolved 
on victory, a very ugly look, a sort of filmy veil 
clouded over her eyes and added no beauty to her 
handsome face. And handsome it decidedly was in 
point of faultless straight features and a figure that 
our great poet has described as " divinely tall/^ 
But, alas I for the passions and the ugliness of un- 
conquered evil within, which so destroyed and 
marred the body that God had made so beautiful ! 
Better a face plain and disfigured, with a beautiful 
soul shining through and beautifying its outward 
covering. How often do we hear the remark, 
" Not beautiful, but there is something about her 
that makes you think when speaking to you that 
she is more beautiful than the most acknowledged 
beauty^' ? What is this but the soul shining 
through and glorifying with its beauty the otherwise 
marred face or, it might be, deformed figure ? 

When Christmas came, there was no limit within 
reason to the amusements planned for every one in 
^ Rochleigh. To the scandal of Lady Wingate and a 
few of her way of thinking, even a dance for the 
young people was arranged at the Institution, and, 
worse than all, it was positively patronised by the 
rect9r himself I 

" A clergyman to countenance such frivolity I 
It is too dreadful ! Where it will all end is a puzzle. 

VOL. I. L 
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Really, Sir Roger, you ought to appeal to Mr. 
Martin as the squire of Rochleigh to put a stop to 
such folly/' 

'^ My dear mother, whatever harm can there be 
in poor girls and young men having an innocent 
dance ? '^ said Lady Wingate's son. 

'^ Harm ? Why it is preposterous I Of course it 
will be most harmful, and Mr. Dacre ought to lose 
his hving. I always told your father there was 
no religion in the man ! '^ 

" If there is any harm in their dancing, my dear 
mother, surely there must be harm in our dancing.^' 

" I never argue you know, Roger.'' 

'^ I beg your pardon, mother, but still you must 
allow other people to have their own opinions and 
to do as they think right without condemning 
them." 

The fact that Roger was amongst the few pri- 
vileged who had been invited to The Towers to 
join the party that was going to the Institution, 
did not make Lady Wingate any the less severe in 
her denunciation of the goings on in Roclileigh. 
But she did not show her disapprobation by silence ^ 
on the subject, the day after the entertainment, and 
rather amused her son by her many questions. 

"I suppose you danced with every labourer's 
daughter in the place ? " she asked. 

" I believe I did, mother, and very pretty some of 
them were, too, and very well behaved." 
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*' And Mr. Dacre, did he dance ? '^ 

'* Well, no ; lie regretted not being a dancing man, 
I believe, on the occasion,'' said Roger mischiev- 
ously. '* He looked on, however, with great pleasure. 
The squire had a touch of the gout and had to be 
seated all the evening, but the rest of Our party from 
The Towers except Madame Montmar joined in 
the fun. I asure you, mother, it was one of the most 
delightful evenings I ever spent in my life ! First 
we had a splendid Christmas-tree which was laden 
with presents for the guests, and then came the 
dances ; at ten o'clock we had supper, that is to 
say, we waited on our guests, as they were termed, 
and by eleven o'clock the whole aflTair was over." 

*' And much good it will do the Rochleigh people, 
except turn their heads, and make them think they 
are of importance," said Lady Wingate contempt- 
uously. 

" Well, mother dear, Rochleigh is not our village, 
you know, so the result of all Mr. Dacre's eflforts to 
amuse and humanise his parishioners will not aflfect 
us in any way. For my part, I think old Dacre 
a regular brick and deserves every encourage- 
ment." 

"It is not Mr. Dacre' s doing alone; that Miss 
Trevor has a hand in it, I am sure. I heard her 
telling him one day about the peasants in Germany, 
in some out of the way place she was staying in, 
with the Montmars, and it was from her he took 

L 2 
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the idea, more shame to him. Was Miss Martin 
present ? '^ 

'^ Of course, mother, and she danced too when- 
ever she had a chance/^ 

'^ A chance ! A handsome presentable girl like 
her I '' 

" But she was not quite in her element, you see, 
mother dear, and did not shine as usual. Miss 
Trevor was the bright star, but unfortunately there 
was no geitting near her, she danced with all the 
little dirty boys in the village/^ 

'^ Danced, my dear Roger ! What a misappro- 
priation of the word ! You mean romped ! That 
is far more in Miss Trevor^s line and in her chosen 
partners^ too/' 

'^ Oh ! well, I will not argue that point, or 
whether it was the perfection of movement and 
dancing ; although 1 confess whatever she did, it 
was quite in harmony with the music and most 
graceful and gracious." 

'^ Pshaw ! Roger, you speak as if you were in love 
with this child ! " 

Roger Win gate did not say a word, but turned 
away with a smile on his face, not caring much to 
discuss that subject, at all events with his lady 
mother. 

It was only natural that the countenance Mr. 
Dacre had given the entertainment at the Institu- 
tion, innocent of any harm as it was, gave rise to 
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endless opinions and discussions, and that the con- 
demnation of the opposing party was as severe as 
malice and jealousy could make it. The cry that he 
was a Jesuit and a Papist in disguise, now was 
changed into the cry that he was godless and 
worldly ! It was the old story : '^ John came 
neither eating nor drinking," and was pronounced a 
devil ; and the '^ Son of Man," who ate with sinners, 
was a " wine-bibber and glutton ! " But these re- 
marks fell harmlessly on the rector's head. He 
knew the way he had to walk through, and kept 
on the path, heedless of every one's opinion or 
censure. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A MABRIAGfi AND CHRISTEKIKO. 

Just after the new year and after the Martins had 
left, to the silent reUef of every one at The Towers, 
Eenee received news from India that caused her 
intense grief. This was her father's marriage, and 
it was almost as bad as hearing of his death, she 
thought, poor girl. Alan Graham gave a short 
description in his letter of her stepmother, and, 
short as it was, it was anything but reconciling. 
Indeed, to judge by his manner of writing, Alan did 
not approve of the marriage in the least, though he 
said all he could that was most sympathising to 
Eenee, and begged her to look upon her father's 
step kindly and believe still in his affection for 
herself. This poor Renee could not do in the first 
moments of her grief and annoyance, and even 
afterwards she mourned over it as if her father were 
really dead. Madame Montmar was much grieved, 
too, but did not express her disappointment to 
Renee, feeling it would only encourage her already 
excessive grief. 
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" He will never be the same to me/' said Renee 
with a sob. " How could he forget poor mamma ! '^ 

'^ My dear child, don't view it in that light. Tour 
papa must have some wise reason for marrying 
again/' 

" He could not have loved poor mamma, or he 
never would marry again," said Ren6e with pas- 
sionate jealous grief for the dead. 

'^ Ah ! petite, you are too young to understand 
this subject — to make allowances ; you must not 
be hard upon your father. You do not know life 
yet, nor its sad exigencies. Try and think kindly 
of your father in the matter." 

'^ But I cannot forgive him for forgetting mamma," 
said Renee with firmness. " If he sends for me to 
go out to Blankpore, I will never go ! I used to 
look forward to keeping his house and going out to 
him, and now all that is gone, and I am quite alone ! " 
and there followed a fresh outburst of weeping that 
Madame Montmar had much difficulty in allaying. 

After this outbreak, Renee spoke seldom on the 
subject to any one, and pointedly avoided any 
allnsion to it, but the little pale face and dark rings 
round her eyes told she had not dismissed it from 
her thoughts, and that the wound was very deep. 

''Try and get her to speak about it to you, 
mother," said Prank, who was touched and con- 
cerned at her silence. 

'' She avoids it so persistently, I cannot force it 
upon her." 
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^' She will make herself ill/' 

'^ I hope not, poor darling. I had no idea that she 
would have taken it so seriously. There is more 
depth of feeling in her than I thought. And yet I 
remember Mr. Trevor writing to me at poor Alice's 
death of how intensely she grieved." 

'^ She is very sensitive and shy, and I fancy would 
rather break her heart silently than complain, or 
talk of her own troubles, even to those she loves.'* 

'^ Yes, Renee would never complain. For one so 
young, it is wonderful to see such power of endur- 
ance I But the all-merciful healer Time will do its 
work. I wonder myself at her father marrying 
again, and to a young girl ! He was most devotedly 
attached to poor Alice — indeed the love at one time 
was all on his side — " 

"Let us hope she will make a good stepmother 
to Renee, though I do not see why she should ever 
liave reason to be under her iufluence in any way. 
Uncle was saying this morning that you ought to 
adopt her entirely, mother, and he is so fond of her 
be declared he would like to do so himself." 

*' Her father will be wishing to have her out when 
she is old enough.** 

'^ Oh ! that time is a long way off yet, mother ; 
why she is only fifteen in April — six weeks 
hence." 

"Three years soon pass by, and Mr. Trevor 
mentioned seventeen as the latest for her remain- 
iupf with us in England." 
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'' A hundred things might happen by then, mother. 
Besides, I do not believe Renee would go out to 
him/' said Prank. 

« 

It had been arranged that Madame Montmar, 
with the girls, was to go up to London after Easter, 
bat the squire would not hear of this, and begged 
that if his sister must go to the baroness, the 
girls might be left at Rochleigh ; and after some 
hesitation this was decided upon, and the necessary 
masters for their different studies were to come 
down to them, the squire volunteering to pay their 
travelling expenses rather than lose his young 
guests. 

They were to pursue their lessons with the Dacres' 
governess, and on the whole both Renee and Lina 
were delighted with the prospect of remaining at 
The Towers. Not more so, however, than the kind 
old squire, who still delighted in Renee, and 
declared that she was the only little lady he had 
met with, who, had she been old enough, might 
have tempted him into marrying again. 

"With all ray heart, sir,'* said Frank, with an 
expression on his face that did not agree with his 
words. 

" And as I am too old, boy, you had better wait 
for her yourself.'* 

" My dear uncle, she is a mere child ! and I am 
twenty-five I How many years should I have to 
wait ? " 
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^' Only two. Her mother was only seventeen 
when she married/^ 

^^You are very kind, my dear uncle, bat it is 
quite amusing to think of Renee. Such a perfect child 
as she is in many things/^ 

'^ And such a perfect little woman in wisdom and 
manner, in many, boy.^ 

^^ Granted. But, my dear uncle, you are only in 
jest. It is too absurd ? " 

^* Absurd, you jackanapes ! There is nothing 
absurd in what I say ; it is your confounded conceit 
that is absurd — like all boys of twenty-five.'' 

" Boys, sir ! " 

'^ Aye, boys, — what more are you, pray ? You 
regard every girl not ten years older than yourself 
as beneath your notice. You would marry your 
grandmothers ! by Jove, you would if the Prayer- 
book didn't forbid it ! That fine specimen. Miss 
Clara, is more in your fancy, I believe ! and I wish 
you joy of your choice. However, Fm wasting my 
time in talking to you, and Renee will be waiting 
for her ride. Are you coming with us ? " 

No — yes," said the young man undecidedly. 
Oh ! pray don't come if you are disinclined. 
Ben6e and I can do without you," said the squire, 
but Prank was not disinclined, as the wily squire 
knew well. 

This time at The Towers passed most delightfully 
to every one, and when the sweet spring days came^ 
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and the country side was covered with its spring 
dress, Eenee lived in one perpetual delight from morn- 
ing till night, and was as gay and merry as the birds 
themselves. As the days drew out, the little yacht 
belonging to the squire, that had laid in Southleigh 
Creek all the winter, was brought out, and scarcely 
a day passed without an excursion on the water, to 
Renee's enjoyment, who dearly loved the sea ; and 
the squire, being a true Englishman, was equally 
fond of it, but for her sake, though he preferred 
riding, often accompanied the young people. 

The yacht had never been named, and was known 
by the name of The Towers Yacht to all the South- 
leigh fishermen and boatmen, but now the squire 
determined upon having it christened and called 
after Renee, and made it the occasion for a little 
festivity, inviting as many as the yacht could com- 
fortablv hold in its saloon for lunch. 

The day was a bright one, and everything in har- 
mony ; the wind suflBciently strong to fill the sails and 
no swell on the sea. Renee was doubly an object of in- 
terest, for it was her birthday, the 25th of April, 
and the squire had purposely fixed that date for the 
christening. Very gracefully was the pretty cere- 
mony performed, though of course there was an 
absence of the excitement of the launch. As 
the bottle of champagne was broken on her 
bows, and the new name uttered in a loud voice by 
the young mistress of the festival, the yacht seemed to 
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glide with a sudden access of swiftness of speed 
through the waters as if sensible of its new honours. 

Said Lady Wingate, who thought her son was far 
too attentive to Ren^e, ^^ That girl's head will be 
completely turned. It is perfectly ridiculous the 
fuss Mr. Martin makes over her.'' 

^^ It would be a difficult, matter to turn her head/' 
said Mrs. Dacre to whom the remark had been 
addressed. " Miss Trevor seems born to be petted 
and fSted by every one around her.'' 

^^ For my part I cannot see what there is so attrac- 
tive in her. She is not different to any other girl. 
Miss Martin is a far more distinguished-looking 
girl and more lady-like." 

" I cannot agree with you, Lady Wingate. Miss 
Trevor is a thorough lady in feeling and manner. 
She may not be so stylish and handsome a girl as 
Miss Martin, but then she is considerably younger, 
and is quite another style ; to my taste, a much 
superior one." 

^^ Miss Trevor's tastes are too low for me. She 
is far too fond of low society." 

Mrs. Dacre stared at the old woman. 

'* I db not really understand you. Lady Win- 
gate." 

^^ Well, I mean that she is far too fond of going 
amongst the lower class, and far too familiar and 
friendly with them. It is all very well to patronize 
those sort of people, but to treat them as you would 
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your equals, and to be ' hail fellow, well met ' with 
them, is decidedly bad taste ; and very unbecoming in 
a young girl like her/* 

^^ Miss Trevor is very good and kind to people, 
and is very much beloved the short time she has 
been amongst us, but I cannot understand what 
fault you can find in her being amiable and afiable/* 
'^ Oh I that is all very well to her equals \ with low 
people it is another matter/* 

" It depends upon whom you consider low ! ** said 
Mrs, Dacre with quiet dignity. 

" Well, that man Wardrich, the florist, I saw her 
shake hands with him in the open street one day as I 
drove by the Library, and she merely gave me a nod 
that from any one else I might have thought was 
intended to be condescending/* 

*^ There was surely no harm in her shaking hands 
with Mr. Wardrich. He is a man every one respects, 
and my husband considers one of the best of men,** 
said Mrs. Dacre with imperturbable good humour. 

" Oh ! every one knows Mr. Dacre likes him. 
He wouldn't have been chosen churchwarden 
unless,** said Lady Wingate spitefully. 

^^ That had nothing to do with the question, then ; 
besides, my husband appreciates Mr. Wardrich. 
Few men are more respected in the neighbourhood, 
and Renee has had occasion to see him very often 
with my daughter. He is a most excellent Church- 
man^ and I wish there were a few more like him.** 
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" Oh ! I dare say lie is very well in his way, and 
is a decent man for his station in life, but I 
have no sympathy with such people. Then there 
is that old gossip, Betty ; she is always going to see 
her at her cottage, and the schoolmistress; and 
altogether. Miss Trevor does not please me. Who 
did you say that girl was with her ? '' 

"Miss Kenneth, the daughter of Sir Kenneth 
Kenneth, a friend of hers who is staying at The 
Towers for a few days/* Mrs. Dacre was as glad to 
change the subject as Lady Wingate seemed. 

" Where did she know her first ? *' 

" She came home from India with her mother. '* 

" Ah ! She is much older, of course.'* 

" I believe so,** said Mrs. Uacre carelessly. 

"Young Montmar seems very attentive to 
her,** said the old lady, with her usual sharp- 
ness, eyeing the objects of her remarks through 
her glasses. "She*s not much of a beauty, 
but is very good style, and, I dare say, attrac- 
tive.** 

She is an only child and an heiress.** 
Ah ! ** and Lady Wingate, who loved money, 
brightened up, and turned her glasses to another 
couple who stood by the yacht*s side, leaning 
over the trafirail talking, namely her son and 
Ren6e, and an intense look of disgust stole over her 
sharp visage. Mentally, as that look passed over 
her &ce, she was pronouncing her son a fool, to 
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waste his time in useless attention upon a girl 
without a sou, when there was an heiress like 
Miss Kenneth within reach. Presently, she saw 
him leave and join Lina Montmar and Edith 
Dacre, when the squire took possession of Renee. 
'^ 1 wish you would introduce me to Miss Kenneth," 
she said, turning to Mrs. Dacre. 

^' With pleasure, when I have an opportunity,^' 
said Mrs. Dacre, *^ but, as you see, she is engaged 
just now with Mr. Montmar.'^ Mrs. Dacre 
avowed to herself, that of all the disagreeable 
women of her acquaintance, Lady Wingate was 
the chief; and as soon as she could, she escaped 
from her side and avoided her the rest of the day, 
leaving it to some one else to introduce the 
coveted heiress, an introduction which took place 
a few minutes after Mrs. Dacre left her. Lady 
Wingate asserting her privileges, and boldly going 
up to Frank as he stood talking with Miss 
Kenneth; and he leaving the latter to her care, 
followed his own inclination, which was to have 
a few words with the Queen of the Festival, a 
chance he had not had since the morning when he 
had wished her many happy returns of the day, 
and given her a bouquet of flowers that Walton, 
the head gardener, had robbed his conservatory of 
its chief treasures to supply. 

'^ Are you enjoying yourself, mademoiselle.'^ 
''Very much, monsieur,'* said Renee gravely. 
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^' You might have seen that if you had not been bo 
occupied with other people/' and there was just a 
tinge of reproach in her words. 

^^ You forget I am in a measure master of the 
ceremonies, and must look, after my guests. The 
' Renee ' is my yacht, mademoiselle ! '^ he said, 
with a smile of mischief, as he bent his eyes on 
her face. 

^^ Your uncle's, monsieur.'' 

^^ No, mine ! He gave it to me this morning. 
Are you sorry ? " 

'•' No, why should I be, monsieur ? " 

'^ Would you not have honoured it, as you have 
done, had you known it was mine ? " 

" What difference would it have made to me, 
monsieur ? " she asked in a tone of irritation. " I 
promised to christen it — to call it Renee ; whether 
it was yours or uncle John's would be all the same ; 
I promised." 

'^ I am glad to see you so particular about 
keeping your promise, mademoiselle. It is a virtue 
young ladies are said not to possess." 

" You are talking nonsense. I will not listen ! 
Is that the way you have been talking to my 
friend Helen Kenneth ? " 

^^ No ! Miss Kenneth can talk on any subject. 
She is very clever and very well informed." 

Renee bit her lip, and showed the vexation she 
felt. 
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*' You are rude, monsieur/' 
'^I beg your pardon, Een6e. I did not mean to 
be rude, or to make any comparison, as you seem 
to think/' 

**' Then, why talk nonsense to me ? '' 
^^ Because it is so much nicer. Besides I talk to 
you, Ben^e, in a way I would not to strangers, and 
you are only a child, remember/' 

" You are always telling me that, monsieur. I 
know I am a child. I don't want to be anything 
else/' she said impatiently; "I am tired of hearing 
it. And if I am a child, I prefer to talk sense." 

'* Very well, Benee, in future I will never venture 
to talk anything else to you,'' he said with mock 
gravity. 

Benee looked up, and caught the expression of 
his eyes. 

^^ You are laughing at me, monsieur ; you are 
very unkind to-day ! " 

Prank saw thart she was really vexed and altered 
his behaviour at once. 

^^I beg your pardon, Beilee; I will behave 
better in future. Isn't this delightful," he added 
gazing down in the water, as it parted and dashed 
by the yacht's sides in broken waves. 

*^ Yes, delightful ! I should like to go on like 
this for ever! I do so enjoy the sea spray and 
the wind upon my face ! " 

'^ You are a brave sailor, Benee ? " 

VOL. !• M 
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^^I am Dot afraid, if that is being brave. Why 
should I be ? And yet do you know/* she added in 
a lower voice that mingled with the waters, "I 
so often dream that I am drowning in the sea; that 
I am standing on the deck of a ship like this/^ and 
she turned round and looked at the yacht^s deck, 
" and suddenly it is parted in two and I go down at 
one end, and then I find myself down in tiie 
water with you looking into my face, and I 
awake ! ^' 

^^ Dreams go by contrary, Renee. Ifc must be 
very uncomfortable to dream you are drowning. 
However, I am glad you dream of me sometimes/' 

" Oh ! that isn^t at all strange," said Ben6e 
naively. " We are always together, and it is only 
natural, and I would rather dream of you than any 
one I know in England. I can trust you. I believe 
in you." 

'' Thank you, Renee dear ! You have paid me 
the highest possible flattery," he said in a tone of 
voice so grave, and so earnest, that it made Ren^e 
wonder. 

Lady Wingate behaved with such positive 
rudeness to Renee, that the squire resolved upon 
punishing her the first opportunity. Which he did 
by not inviting her to a large dinner party he gave, 
though he regretted being obliged to leave out her 
good-natured husband. And no greater punishment 
could he have infiicted upon the old lady who was 
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a gourmande in her way, and prided herself upon her 
taste for a good dinner, as one of the signs of her 
good-breeding. 

'^ The Canaille eat anything, and are content to 
eat anything. They know no better. It is only a 
gentlewoman that can appreciate delicacy of food.^* 
An observation which reflected very little credit 
on those who were not Canaille, and. proved the 
very opposite impression they desired to make. 

It was sunset when the ^Renee' put off the 
last boat of her guests, who all went to The Towers, 
where the evening was closed with a dance, 
the squire opening the first quadrille with the 
Queen of the day, and Frank, the first waltz. 
The dance was of course impromptu, and took place 
in the music-room, some one venturing to play on 
the organ, which answered admirably in lieu of an 
orchestra. 

Helen Kenneth shared Renee^s room and bed, 
Lina going into her mother^s. They lay talking a 
long time over the events of the day. 

"I am so glad you like Uncle Frank. I told 
you how good he was. Every one likes him,^^ 
said Renee innocently. 

*' I do not wonder ^' said her companion shortly, 
who thought to herself she had never met any one 
as pleasant, or as handsome and charming, as young 
Mr. Montmar, and fell asleep hoping she might 
dream of him I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A YOUNG I4ADY OP '^THE COMING RACE/' 



Shortly after Easter, to the surprise of all 
Roclileigh, and to the wonder of Mr. Dacre and 
Frank, Jack Dalyell suddenly returned and super- 
intended the brickfields belonging to his firm in 
London. 

That he was worried was evident to all, and Frank 
felt concerned and anxious, although he naturally 
concluded that the ordeal he had been passing 
through in London had been too much for him, and 
he had been disappointed in his pet theories about 
the working classes. The little cottage assigned to 
the superintendent stood just outside the bridge on 
the road to Southleigh, and Frank became a con- 
stant visitor there, as he had been at the farm-house 
in Chedsleigh. 

" I tell you what it is. Jack, you look like a man 
who has had a disagreeable adventure of some sort, 
and if it isn't, as you declare it is not, disgust with 
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your confreres that lias driven you away fromLondon, 
it is sometliing^ else more unpleasant/' 

'* Don't ask me any questions, Montmar/' said 
Jack with a slight frown ; ^' perhaps one day I will 
tell you the cause of my return. At present I can- 
not. It is not my secret.*' 

*' A secret. Jack ? It is more serious than I 
imagined ; and, as I suspect, there is a faire ladye in 
the question." 

'* Tou are right, there is a lady in the question. 
But don't let us talk about it. The affair was a very 
unpleasant one, and still too fresh in my mind." 

Mr. Dacre, however disappointed on Jack's 
account at his return to his native town in so humble 
a position, was yet only too glad to have him, espe- 
cially with the advent of these bricklayers, who were 
about as heathenish and Godless a set of people as 
could be found on the face of the earth. Truly, 
before sending missionaries abroad to convert the 
heathen and upset their theories of God and His 
goodness with theological questions and creeds, we 
had better look at home first to our own people. 
So thoftght the worthy rector when any fresh 
instance of the depravity and ignorance of the 
tenants of Brick Lane came to his knowledge. 
There was work enough now for him in Rochleigh, 
and but for Jack's help he would have been com- 
pelled to have a curate. This assistance, however, 
would only be temporary, for Jack was awaiting a 
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promised appointment to a coflTee plantation in 
Southern India, upon an estate belonging to liis 
London employers, though when he would get it, 
was doubtful. 

^^ It will be a very isolated life for you, Dalyell,'' 
said Mr. Dacre. 

" I know, but it will suit me, I have had a full 
description of it from a man who was there, and am 
quite prepared for the isolation. With my books 
I shall not much miss the ' haunts of men ' or 
women/' 

" I hope you did not lose courage and faith with 
humankind generally, Dalyell ? '' 

" Not in the least, Mr. Dacre. Had it not been for 
certain circumstances, I should have still remained 
in London.^' 

Mr. Dacre looked questioningly at him, but he 
showed no inclination to be conimunicative, and 
there the subject dropped. 

" You will come up to the rectory to-night, 
Dalyell ? My wife expects you.'' 

" You are too good." 

"Too good, my dear Dalyell? don't talk non- 
sense. Eemember we sup at nine, and I believe 
Montmar is coming up, too, so you young people 
will be able to have some music together." 

Jack parted from him with a light heart. 

This was the third time he had been invited to 
the rectory and he could not well refuse the srood 
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rector^s invitation, especially as Mrs. Dacre herself 
had written to ask him. For Jack felt some diffi- 
dence in his relations with the family, and had a 
horror of appearing to intrude, delightful as it was 
for him to go amongst them, and receive the warm 
welcome from the little ones, who looked up to him 
as an elder brother, and made much of him when 
he called the first time after his return. This diffi- 
dence won Mrs. Dacre^s good opinion more than 
any other line of conduct would have done. With 
all her old pride she was too generous to forget that 
it was chiefly through his influence the lines had 
fallen to them in such pleasant places ; and she was 
most desirous to show Jack every attention that lay 
in her power, and this desire became tenfold when 
she saw how retiring and fearful he was of any 
undue intrusion. The cottage he resided in showed 
in many ways her thoughtfulness and care for his 
comfort ; so much so, as to provoke the envy and 
admiration of a good many. Old Betty was en- 
gaged to ^' cook " and do generally for him at Mrs. 
Dacre' s suggestion, and, on the whole. Jack had 
never been so comfortably housed and cared for. 
His ^Men,'^ as Frank called it, was the snuggest 
little spot in Rochleigh, and contained as much 
learning in the shape of books as any library in the 
county, though the quantity might be less. 

Supper at the rectory was always a delightful 
meal, and it was no wonder that Jack forgot, in 
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the society of sncli congenial firiends as the Dacres 
and Franks any trouble that might have laid hea- 
vily upon him during the day. To-night he seemed 
particularly light-hearted^ and entered into the 
conversation and spirit of the present with unusual 
animation for him^ and utterly divested of a certain 
self-consciousness^ bom of sensitiveness, he sur- 
prised both Mr. and Mrs. Dacre by his brilliancy 
and ease. 

After supper there was a demand for more music 
from Mr. Dacre, and Edith willingly did his bid- 
ding, and Mendelssohn's beautiful open-air part- 
songs were sung with great feeling, if not great 
accuracy, Mr. Dacre taking the bass, Mrs. Dacre 
and Edith the soprano. Jack albo, and Frank tenor, 
and the voices blended really well. 

''Ton are coming into the choir on Sunday, 
Dalyell,'' said Mr. Dacre in the pause of singing. 
^^ We want your help very much, and there is plenty 
of room. 

Jack demurred, but at length consented; Mr. 
Dacre was surprised at his hesitation. 

'^ And now let us have ^ God save the Queen ' its 
the last, like loyal subjects,*' said Mr. Dacre, '' for 
the time is going on. Edith, let your mother play; 
no one can play it like she can.'' 

And Edith took her stand by the piano. 
They were in the midst of the first few bars, when 
the door opened, and the servant interrupted the 
singers, to their surprise. 
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'^ Mr. Daljrellis wanted immediately, sir/' said the 
girl, '' very particularly/' and the girl with all the 
demonstration of her class, looked hard at her 
master's guest, who had turned very white. 

'^ What can it be, Dalyell ? an accident amongst 
the men, or what ? " 

"No, sir/' said the girl; '^ it's a lady as wants to 
see Mr. Dalyell at the cottage." 

Mr. Dacre looked at Jack, who was shaking hands 
now with Mrs. Dacre. Certainly, it was a strange 
hour for a lady visitor, thought the worthy rector. 

Prank could scarcely restrain his surprise. He 
had oflTered to go with him, but now as they were 
putting on their hats in the hall, he said, 

" I think I'll change my mind, old fellow, and go 
home." 

''Do as you like," said Jack, in a strangely 
troubled voice. At the gates they parted. 

'' If I can be of any use to you, don't fail to 
ask me," said Frank, shaking his hand warmly, 
for he could see plainly that Jack was in no pleasant 
position. Pleasant indeed it was not, poor fellow. 
Anything but that. 

As he approached the cottage he saw there was 
a light, and entering, saw his fears realised, for there, 
just risen from his arm-chair, stood a young girl — ^a 
lady unquestionably, and pretty too. 

" Good God ! Miss Roxburgh, what has brought 
you here ! " he said standing in the open doorway. 
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" I could not help it ! Oh ! don't look so angry at 
me, Mr. Daly ell. I was so wretched — so miserable 
— I could not endure it any longer, and have run 
away to you ! Don't be angry with me ! '' she said, 
pleadingly clasping her hands together and drawing 
nearer to him. 

Jack closed the door. His face was hard and 
set. To judge from its expression he was suffering 
unutterable torture. 

" Do you know what you have done ? '' he asked 
sternly " Have you any notion of the terrible step 
you have taken ! It is ruin to your fair name.'' 

" I don't care what it is, Mr. Dalyell, as long as 
I am with you ! You know how I have loved you ! 
How I was willing to give up everything — every- 
thing for you ! What do I care for the world's 
opinion ? " 

" But your family. Miss Roxburgh ? Have you 
no feeling for them ? Are you so utterly lost to all 
sense of shame," the girl winced at these words, 
but she said nothing, and he continued, ^^that 
you run away from them, and throw yourself on 
the mercy of a man of whom you know compara- 
tively so little ? " 

" All I know of you is your goodness, and I can 
trust myself with you ! Oh ! Mr. Dalyell, say one 
kind word to me — only one — you know you did 
care for me, you said so \ and I thought — I feel — it 
is because you believe that our different positions 
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in life keep you from confessing you love me ! I 
have given up everything \ and see^ 1 have come 
to you ! '' 

" Miss Roxburgh^ you are mad ; and some day 
you will say so. If I ever gave you cause to think 
I ever cared for you, God knows how sorry I am 
for it. I never intended you should think so. But 
this is not the time nor place for explanations — you 
must not stay here one moment longer — you must 
come with me at once to some friends.^' 

" No I will not/' said the girl with determination. 
^^ I will stay here in your house/' she added defiantly, 
^^ and I don't care for the consequences." 

" Then, you will compel me to leave you here 
alone. Miss Roxburgh, with my friend. Betty," 
he called, going into the next room. 
^ *' She has gone away, if you mean the old woman. 
T told her she could go/' 

Jack stared at her with dumb astonishment — a 
young lady, brought up in the lap of luxury, with 
every advantage of education ! Surely the animal 
part of her nature asserted itself right royally over 
every advantage of education and conventionality ! 
With all the chivalry and loyalty he felt towards the 
gentle sex. Jack could not help feeling an intense 
disgust, amounting to aversion, at this conduct. 

" Then, Miss Roxburgh, as you will not do as I 
wish youj accompany me to my friends, I must leave 
you alone. To-morrow morning by the first oppor- 
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tunifcy, you must be prepared to return home. I 
shall telegraph at once to your friends/' 

'^ You will do nothing of the kind, and I will not 
return ! I will drown myself in the river I passed, 
if you do ! Are you made of stone, Mr. Dalyell, or 
is it that men of your class in life,'' she said scorn- 
fully, '^ have no feeling ?" 

" There is no occasion for you to insult me. Miss 

Roxburgh/' said Jack proudly, " Thank Heaven ! 

the men of my class have feeling. Will you do as I 

wish or not ? T cannot stay here another moment." 

*' No ! " 

'^ Then you prefer to remain in this cottage 
alone ? " 

" Yes a thousand times. Oh ! Mr. Dalyell, don't 
go — don't leave me, I beg you ! You are cruel. 
I don't care for anything in the world, and have 
sacrificed all, all for you ! Can you not be more 
merciful ? I will be your slave ! Anything — only 
don't leave me." 

The ordeal was a trying one ; more so, that Jack's 
feelings of pity were roused, and to a certain extent 
he felt himself not quite free from blame in the 
passion he had awakened in this mad girl. 

She was rich, an heiress, of a good family. She 
loved him. She had compromised herself for his 
sake, was it right he should now turn from her so 
coldly? And yet his better nature turned from 
her with a loathing that was indescribable, and 
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which all the pity he felt could nat quell. These 
thoughts flashed through his brain as rapidly as 
I can write. But his good angel was near him, and 
the temptation slight as it was, tied. Grently but 
very firmly he spoke to her, 

'^ For your sake, under any circumstances. Miss 
Roxburgh, I must leave you, if you will not go with 
me. The woman I make my wife must not have 
the faintest shadow of evil upon her ! You think 
because I do not happen to belong to your own 
class,'' he said with a smile as haughty as it was 
contemptuous, ^^ that I should feel flattered by the 
honour of your choice ; but you are mistaken.'' 
It was a desperate case he saw, and needed a 
desperate remedy, and no half measures. ^^ The 
woman I honour with my love must be as free from 
evil report as a child ! Besides, you compel me to 
say it, I love another. I have long loved her, 
and though she is not in what you please to call 
my class, I have the presumption to aspire to her, 
and to win her will pass through fire and 
water." 

A low cry, half savage, half despair, came from 
the young girl, who strongly resembled a panther 
baffled of its prey, standing as she did with flashing 
eyes and panting breath. Indeed, she was any- 
thing but a pretty picture to look at. 

" You are a coward, Mr. Dalyell ! you made me 
believe you cared for me. And I thought it was 
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only your diffidence and modesty that kept you 
from me/^ 

"In short" said Jack, with his scornful smile, 
" you believed it necessary for you to reverse the 
order of things, and, forgetting all womanly reti- 
cence and delicacy, declare your feelings ! But 
you have been mistaken. Miss Roxburgh. Men of 
ray class are quite as conscious of what is due to 
themselves as any so-called gentleman in the land," 
he added proudly. 

Poor Miss Roxburgh ! She was learning a 
humiliating lesson, truly. Nevertheless, it was a 
lesson she could profit by. Jack left her, and 
hastened to the rectory as fast as his legs could 
carry him. Mr. Dacre was all sympathy and atten- 
tion, and took the case in at once. 

"She must not be left alone in the cottage, 
Dalyell. We must get Betty Weston to go thero 
at once. It is a most awkward affair. But no 

* 

one can blame you for it. Telegraph at once to 
London to her people ; in the meantime I will go 
and see Betty myself, and send her to the poor 
misguided girl." 

^^ I wish you would see her, Mr. Dacre, poor girl ! 
She has been veiy badly brought up. She has no 
mother, and has been left to the care of French 
governesses, and, indeed, was brought up at a 
school in Paris." 

^^ Just what one might have guessed. How any 
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one can be so blind to the interests of those they 
care for as to send them into such temptation, is a 
marvel to me! If you think I could have any 
influence, I will go and take Mrs. Dacre with 
me. '' 

" If you would,^^ said Jack eagerly, " I am sure 
you would do good." Though the hour was late, 
Mr. Dacre did as Jack wished, and succeeded in 
bringing the adventurous girl back to the rectory 
with him ; and the next morning her brother came 
down by the first train and took her back, quite 
penitent, wiser, and utterly ashamed of what she 
had done. 

, By some means the afiair soon became known in 
Rochleigh, and for the time Jack felt most uncom- 
fortable at the meaning glances and insinuations 
thrown out to him. But he was very thankful 
that this cloud had passed away, and his best 
friends were more than satisfied at the way he had 
emerged from it, blameless and innocent. 

And so the nine days^ wonder died out and was 
rarely alluded to. Some people were induced to 
believe that Jack had been to blame in the affair, 
and more than one hinted at this blame. Certainly 
Miss RoxburgVs visit was not productive of much 
good to him, and the worst of it was, that the 
rector^s daughter, with whom he had always been on 
the friendliest of terms, suddenly became shy and 
reserved with him, and pointedly avoided meeting 
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him on every occasion. This change of behaviour 
caused Jack a sharper pang of fiiin than he would 
dare confess himself even. If in a moment of 
vanity, that vanity which the wisest men are not free 
from in their weak moments, he had encouraged Miss 
Eoxburgh, he was paying dearly for his weakness. 
He turned for consolation to his beloved books, 
believing with a faith that was childish in its depth 
that he would yet conquer fate, and one day gain 
the prize he had long since resolved to win, and 
make himself worthy of winning. True, he aimed 
high, very high, and at times it seemed as far from 
him as the stars in Heaven, but the height did not 
scare him or daunt him in the least. And the prize 
was known only to himself, and buried far out of 
sight. 

It was only due to Mr. Dacre and Frank Mont- 
mar that he should offer an explanation of the whole 
aflPair to them. He had met Miss Roxburgh at 
the house of his employers, at a large entertainment, 
and was introduced to her by her brother, at her own 
wish. She had seen him often before, she told him, 
at church, in the choir at St. Anthony's, 
where she had taken a fancy to attend. Feeling 
alone in the crowd, he felt naturally pleased and 
gratified at the notice of a pretty, fashionable girl, 
in a world he was unaccustomed to. They 
met several times afterwards, but he had never 
dreamt of the impression he was making on the 
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rather susceptible and ill-disciplined mind of the 
young lady, untiL it was too late to avoid the 
danger. The affaii* came to the ears of the father 
and brother, who visited their wrath on Jack as 
the culprit, but his manly denial, and indignation at 
the accusation, of having any designs upon Miss 
Roxburgh and her money, at once disarmed them 
of any suspicion against him. The young lady was 
kept closely guarded and watched, but managed, 
with her love of intrigue and romance, lessons she 
had been well taught in her French pension, to elude 
her watchers, and she found means ot throwing 
herself in Jack's way. He being in the same posi- 
tion as St. Kevin, unable to avoid his fair persecutor, 
threw up his post in London, and went down to 
Rochleigh, to his employer's disgust, and his own 
disappointment, and there, as we have seen, was fol- 
lowed by Miss Roxburgh. To do her justice, she 
firfhly believed that Jack cared for her, and was 
only prevented from declaring himself her lover from 
honourable scruples over their different positions, 
and being, to use a girl's hackneyed phrase, 
'^ blindly, madly in love," she had renounced every 
one and everything for his sake, and, forgetting the 
modesty of her sex, had thrown herself literally into 
Jack's arms, with what ill success we have seen, 
poor girl ! 

His natural tenderness toward the gentle sex had, 
in the first instance, when aroused to the state of 
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her feelings, made him pity her, and he had beei) 
really touched by her aflPection, and had treated her 
with all gentle deference and consideration, but he 
did not know that she misinterpreted this behaviour, 
and that indeed it only increased her attachment. 
Had he known how desperate the disease was, he 
would have adopted the cure he was compelled at 
last to adopt, and he blamed himself for not doing 
so sooner, and for this regarded himself to a degree 
culpable. 

" I do not agree with you there, Dalyell,'' said 
Prank when talking the subject over with him. 
" Hang it, old fellow, it would be rather an unmanly 
thing to snub a girl, because she takds a fancy to 
you ! I confess I could not have the hardness of 
heart or courage to do it.^' 

^^ Of course that was my feeling, and I was 
always in hopes that Miss Eoxburgh would see her 
mistake, and that the influence of her people would 
be sufficient.'^ 

^^She must have been very strangely brought 
up, '^ said Frank, " and very little acquainted with 
the convenances. Perhaps she had been reading 
that book of Lytton's, and determined to imitate 
the coming race ! '' 

" It is no laughing matter, Montmar,'' said Jack 
gravely. "I cannot tell you the annoyance it 
caused me in London, and how I have regretted it. 
I am sorry for the poor girl, too.'' 
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'^Take care, old fellow. Pity is a dangerous 
sensation, and very akin to love, you know,'' said 
Prank, laughing. 

" So I have read, Montmar, but I am impervious 
in this case. If there were no other girl in the 
world. Miss Roxburgh would never awaken in me 
any deeper feeling than pity for herself. She 
has forfeited all claims to respect, and I could not 
love a girl unless I had to fight to win her. You 
know the old saying, 'Lightly won lightly 
wooed.' If ever I do commit such a folly as to love, 
I am afraid my Ladye will be difficult to win, and 
in the meantime I must make myself worthy of 
her." 

" In short the star may not come down to you, 
old fellow, but you mount to it. So it shall be 
with me. Jack. No woman worth winning is easily 
won." 

''Your way to the winning-post will be easier 
than mine, Montmar \ your path is cleared for you, 
mine liiust be cut by myself." 

"You are ambitious. Jack, and will succeed; 
you have brains and determination. I shouldn't 
wonder if you distance me ! I shall be a comfort- 
able easy squire enjoying the good things of life, 
perfectly contented with my lot, married to a dear 
little wife, whilst you will be carving out a name 
for yourself ! " 

N 2 
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'^ You will never be contented to vegetate, Mont- 
mar, take my word for it/' 

" Oh ! yes, I shall. I am too fond of the Aohe 
far niente existence/' 

*^ I suppose it is the love of that induced you to 
take up the profession of an engineer ? '' said Jack 
laughingly, at once refuting Frank's accusation 
against himself. Frank laughed. 

'^ But seriously. Jack, I fancy if I am once settled 
down as my uncle's heir in the dear old man's 
place — which Heaven keep a long time hence, — I 
should really dwindle into a country gentleman, 
with no ambition or interest except in horseflesh 
and turnips. It seems to me that men who go in 
for ambition are generally actuated by some stronger 
motive quite apart from ambition itself, disappoint- 
ment either in love or — " 

^^ Then, that must be my case," said Jack with a 
smile, interrupting him. Frank looked at him 
narrowly. 

^^ Nonsense, Jack; you don't mean to say you 
cared for this girl ? " 

^' For Miss Koxburgh ? Oh ! dear no. But let us 
drop the subject." 

Which they did, though they dwelt upon it 
mentally afterwards a good deal. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



BLACK JOHN^S LEAP. 



'* There lives — or dies, 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman." — Shakespeare, 

At the last week of May, and just after the cere- 
mony of opening the new organ in Rochleigh 
church, which had been quite an event in the town, 
Renee and Lina returned to London with Madame 
Montmar, much to the squire^s disgust and the 
regret of both the girls ; and Frank, finding his 
presence very much needed by Aunt Gertrude in 
her new home, was absent far oftener than his uncle 
liked. So much so that he resolved after some 
deliberation to go up to town himself, a resolve 
which suprised every one who knew how much he 
disliked leaving home. 

The party had left more than a week, and the 
squire was to join them a few days later. There 
was to be a grand meet, at which the Squire, as 
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Master of the Hounds, had necesarily to be present; 
the day following he was to go up to London. 

The morning was bright and cloudless, one of 
these sweet spring mornings at the end of May, when 
the east winds have ceased blowing, and the earth 
shows its new dress of fresh green to such perfec- 
tion — ^when the air seems full of music and sweet 
scents of flowers. 

The meet was to be at Chedsleigh Ferry, and the 
squire had risen early to be in time. The stillness 
of the house oppressed him. He wandered about 
from room to room with impatience, mentally 
wishing his nephew could have managed to come 
down. He missed the sound of the gay young 
voices of his niece and Eenee, and determined that 
he would not return to the house alone, but insist 
upon some of the party coming with him. If not, 
he would shut the place up and go and live in 
London. If only Frank would marry ! He was 
twenty-four years, surely the boy might find some 
one that would suit him. And then he began 
speculating on the boy's choice. Once he thought 
Clara was the favoured young lady, but that idea 
was quite given up he knew, by several observations 
of his nephew's on the subject. And then his mind 
reverted to Renee. What a sweet piece of sun- 
shine she was ! What a lovable, winning lass ! 
And what a thousand pities she was not old enough 
ko be Frank's wife. 
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So he reflected as he wandered through the beau- 
tiful rooms^ so desolate in spite of the glorious sun- 
shine that streamed into them. His ramblings 
brought him to Mrs. Brett^s room, and here he 
rested as he often did, and had a chat with his 
housekeeper. 

" I tell you what it is, Mrs. Brett, we must have 
the house filled with people, or else I shall shut it 
up altogether. It gives me the blues to see it so 
empty and quiet.'' 

^^ An' so it do me, sir. Madame ought to come 
an' live here, an' give up London life." 

" I believe she would, if it were not for Miss 
Kenee, Brett, but she must have London mas- 
ters it seems, and all that nonsense. Please God, 
we shall have them all back in the autumn, 
and then I'll take good care they don't leave me 
again, Brett." 

" Miss Renee's the sweetest young lady I ever 
set eyes upon, sir. It was nice when she were 
here ! Now if she were old enough for Master 
Frank." 

'^ She isn't a bit too young, if he waits another 
two years for her, but I should like to see the lad 
married now. I am getting an old man, Mrs. Brett, 
and nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to see him settled with a nice young wife." 

" Miss Renee do look eighteen, sir, but she's only 
fifteen she told me." 
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'* More's the pity. And do you know, Mrs. Brett, 
IVe a notion that the boy is rather spoony upon 
her, girl as she is ? '^ 

^' Do ye now, sir ? Well, it's very odd, sir, but I 
couldn't help thinkin' so myself, when IVe been 
watchin' 'em from this window out on the croquet 
lawn. He looked always after her wherever she 
moved, an' was that tender to her, that he never 
is to other youn^ ladies." 

" Your eyes are sharp like all women's, Mrs. Brett, 
in such matters. I should have no objections. She 
is a pretty, good little lass, and though she hasn't 
a fortune or ever likely to have one, the boy will 
have more than enough for them both. I've been 
saving too the last few years, and he will be better 
oflF than I am in the future. I wish the fellow were 
here this morning." 

^^ So do I, sir. He ought to have come down 
for the meet, an' I'm always more satisfied when 
he is with you at them sort of places." 

^^ Whv, what the devil do you mean, Mrs. Brett ? 
Do you think I cannot mind myself? " said the 
squire hotly, /'Or that the young jackanapes 
can take care of me ? " 

'^ I meant no offence, sir," said Mrs. Brett with 
mock meekness. " Only, sir, you do ride so hard 
now, an' doctor says the same, as how you are too 
venturesome on Black John." 

"Dr. Markham's an old fool, and knows no- 
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thing about horseiSesli, no more than you do, 
interrupted her master wrathfully. 

'' But, sir, Black John ain^t always safe. Fve 
heard Gayuor say so himself/^ persisted Mrs. Brett, 
who was never in the least afraid of her master^s 
outbursts, knowing how quickly they were over. 

'^ Gaynor knows no more than the doctor. Black 
John is as safe as a cradle. Don^t shake your 
head so. However, I do wish the boy were here this 
morning ; he^s a splendid rider, Mrs. Brett, sits his 
horse as if he had been born to it. A regular 
Martin the lad is. That fellow Cyril, my cousin, is 
a bom Cockney. Do you recollect his seat, eh, Mrs. 
Brett ? That was a sight to see ! *' and the squire 
laughed at the recollection. 

'^ He ain^t fit to be spoken of in the same breath 
as Master Frank,'^ said the housekeeper, who was 
a devoted admirer of the young master. "Not 
half a Martin like Master Frank. ^' 

'^ Not he. And yet, do you know, Mrs. Brett, I was 
fool enough once to make a will in his favour. Do 
you remember signing one a few years back.'' 

'' Yes, sir, I do.'' 

'^ It was in that fellow's favour." 

'' If I'd only have known it, sir, without meaning 
any offence, I'd never have put my name to such a 
paper ! " said the good dame excitedly. 

The squire laughed. 

'^ Ah ! well, it was a useless piece of parchment. 
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Mrs. Brett after all, and was consigned to the fire 
long since. That cnrmndgeon HAwke persoadefl 
me to draw it ont ; only as a threat of course. But 
as long as it was lying by, it was like a weight on 
my conscience, and I never had any peace until I 
burnt it to ashes. It was very strange, but for 
some time I could not find it, and was obliged to 
get Hawke to help me to search for it. He soon 
found it.'* 

" I dare say, sir," said Mrs. Brett shortly. " He 
knows where everything is kept. He's always a 
puddling about the Library when you are out." 

" Well, I gave him leave, Mrs. Brett, and of course 
there is no harm in his doing so." 

^^ Xot as lonsr as he don't sro meddUn' with what 
don't belong to him, sir. I>o you mind that girl 
Charlotte as left here, sir? Well, she came an' 
told me she saw him herself at your cabinet drawer 
one momin' when you were oat, an' I said as I 
should tell you, but afterwards somehow she denied 
it an' told another story, an' then I thought no 
more about it." 

** The girl must have been mistaken. Hawke 
would never take such a liberty." 

" He'd do anythin' short of murder, sir, thafs my 
thinkin', an' he's downright bad. BLawke by name 
and Hawke by nature. It's not much good ho did 
to yon poor girl, I know." 

" Well> we will not discuss him, Mrs. Brett. I am 
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afraid he is not over conscientious as to morals and 
so on, but you see his j&rm has been the family 
lawyer for so long, and he studies our interests so 
well, that I cannot j&nd fault with him. You seem 
to disKke him very warmly ? ^' 

'^ I never could abide him ; ^^ and Mrs. Brett^s 
honest face crimsoned as she spoke. " Nor more/^ 
she added quickly, " can Master Frank, an^ there^s 
no denyin* that Mr. Hawke can^t abide the sight 
of him ! Law ! sir, you should have seen him one 
day when Miss Clara and Master Frank were on 
the lawn talkin* together. He come up the terrace 
at the time, an^ if I ever saw hatred on a mortal 
man's face it was on his/' 

'^ His hatred won't do the boy any harm, Mrs. 
Brett. Perhaps the old fellow was jealous, for I 
saw him casting sheep's eyes on Miss Clara more 
than once." 

'^ That's true enough, sir ; he can't have it in his 
power to hurt the young master, but if it ever did 
happen he could, take my word for it he wouldn't 
stick at anythin' to do him harm. As for Miss 
Clara, if I was a young lady, sir, I'd die at once 
rather than marry such an old sinner," and Mrs. 
Brett made a sign of disgust at the bare mention. 
'^ I thought, sir, at one time the young master cared 
for Miss Clara, but he didn't seem to, the last time 
she wor here.'* 

*' No, ho had changed his mind, Brett. I wish he 
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would change his name, and so make me perfectly 
happy ! '^ 

" But that he won't sir, you know ; he^s a regular 
obstinate proud young gentleman that way. The 
very spit of yourself, sir ; not a finer looking young 
gentleman there isn^t in all Eastshire/' The latter 
little bit of flattery Mrs. Brett had added by way 
of softening down the previous remark. 

'^ Much obliged to you, Mrs. Brett, for the com- 
pliment,^^ said the squire gallantly. '^ And he's a 
good lad, God bless him," he added proudly, '^ and 
a great deal better than I was, at his age. But 
the times are changed, you see, Mrs. Brett, and I 
do think the youngsters are better than they used 
to be in my days, when they were either fops or 
made beasts of themselves.'' 

"But all the young gentlemen ain't like our 
young master, sir." 

'^Oh! he has his faults, I dare say," said the 
squire, though the look on his face belied his words. 
'^ He has had his little games, but he would always 
remember he was a gentleman." 

'' That I am sure of," said the housekeeper with 
empha^. '^ I've seen him as polite an' pleasant 
to the lassies as possible, sir, but he'd as soon 
thought of chuckin' one of them under the chin, 
or trying to kiss them, as I have seen some as call 
themselves gentlemen do, as he would doin' the 
same to a young lady ! " 
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'^ Of course. Quite right, too. A gentleman 
should never take such a liberty, Mrs. Brett. It is 
all very nice chatting here with you, but the time 
is passing and I must be off. There's a good two 
miles to the other side of the Ferry. I suppose 
Gaynor has gone long ago with Black John ? ^' 

''Yes, sir. I saw them go myself. The horse 
looked fresh enough for thirty miles' work. Do take 
care, sir, an^ don't put him to any high jumps,'' 
said she beseechingly. 

'' Bless the woman ! Why, you are out of your 
senses, Brett, this morning ! How many leaps have 
Black John and I taken together, I wonder ? " 

''I don't understand much about it myself, but, 
sir, Gaynor told me as how Black John were fond 
of comin' to a dead stop sometimes, as if he had the 
old oiie in him, an' that he might throw you that 
way. At your time of life, beggin' your pardon for 
sayin' it, a fall wouldn't be a little matter ! " 

'' Mind your own business, Mrs. Brett, and look 
to the house,'' he said good-humouredly, rising from 
his seat and holding out his hand, and shaking 
the good woman's heartily in his own, to show he 
was not offended. " Besides, Brett, what would it 
matter if I am carried home feet foremost ? My 
house is in order, thank God, and it's all the same 
how a fellow dies, if he is ready." And with a 
cheery smile and nod he left the room. 

His words rang in the faithful servant's ears for 
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some hours afterwards, but were forgotten in her 
household cares, and vanished quite out of her re- 
collection. 

The squire was the last at the meet, for he had 
lost time gossiping with the housekeeper. A loud 
cheer greeted him from all the assembly, nearly all 
that part of Eastshire hunting-men being present. 
The squire vaulted in the saddle as lightly as many 
a younger,^ lighter man around him, and laughed 
at Gaynor, who had whispered him, as he stood at 
the horse^s head, ^^Keep a close hand on him, sir; 
he's uncommon restive.^' 

Were all the people out of their senses that 
morning that they should bother him with their 
unnecessary cautions ? And as if in very contradic- 
tion. Black John behaved most beautiftdly, and 
was as gentle as a lamb, moving at the slightest 
turn of the reins. It was a glorious run. In after 
days it was long remembered as the most success- 
ful day's sport in the recollection of the oldest 
hunting-men present. Black John kept close up 
all along with the hounds, and was first in the field, 
taking his leaps as if he rather enjoyed them than 
otherwise. ^ It almost seemed as if the creature 
had heard the cautions against him, and was on his 
best behaviour. 

Returning home to the Ferry, the squire would 
not dismount and change his horse, as Graynor 
wished him. Black John being so remarkably 
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quiet, and showing no signs of his usual aversion, 
which was very great, to the water. 

The boat was closely crowded, but there was 
still plenty of room for the horses. They had 
reached halfway across the river when some little 
restiveness began amongst the animals. Black 
John who had stood as quietly as a lamb, now grew 
restive, and a kick from a neighbouring horse 
added to his excitement. In a few moments there 
was a scene of confusion, over which there seemed 
no control. Black John was the most unmanage- 
able of all. Bravely did the old squire keep his 
seat, looking as if he rather enjoyed the struggle, 
and beyond a fixed determined expression to master 
his horse, not a muscle moved on his face. 

How it came about no one could ever tell, but 
in a few moments there followed a scene that sent 
the blood from the faces of the lookers-on, and caused 
their heart-beatings to stand still. Black John had 
leapt over the chain, with his master, after a des- 
perate scuffle, and rider and horse sank for a 
second. When the latter appeared above water, 
struggling and snorting like a mad creature, there 
was no sign of the poor old squire. But panting 
and wild. Black John swam to the shore, and then 
was seen the form of his brave old master hanging 
from the saddle. The horse died a few moments 
after it reached the land. And, alas ! for the kind 
brave heart of the squire of Rochleigh, it had 
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ceased to beat. Death was instantaneous, the 
doctor said, and lie must have been struck by a 
sharp stone in some way, as there was a cut on the 
temple. 

Through the soft May twilight they bore the 
old man to his home, silently and tenderly, and 
not a dry eye amongst those who carried or followed 
him. 

He had gone forth in the flush of strength 
and health in the morning, he was carried home 
with his "feet foremost,^^ as he had laughingly 
expressed it to the housekeeper ! Surely, there 
must have come some indistinct, foreshadow- 
ing of his fate ! so prophetic had his own words 
been! 

The old housekeeper wept and pondered over 
the morning's conversation all through the night 
until her young master came down, and she had 
enough then to do to comfort him, for never had 
son mourned his father with deeper grief than did 
Frank Montmar for his beloved old uncle. Over 
and over again the housekeeper had to repeat the 
conversation that morning, and the kind Ipving 
words he had spoken of his nephew, little dreaming 
at the time they were his dying ones ! It was like 
a message from the dead to the broken-hearted 
young man, and comforted him more than all the 
sympathy he met with. In after days it became of 
unspeakable consolation to him, when he might 
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have been inclined to doubt his uncle's affec- 
tion. 

Madame Montmar came down with Uncle Martin 
and Cyril the following morning. The grief of his 
mother was only moderated in her effort to console 
Frank. A week later the remains of the old squire 
were carried to the grave on the shoulders of some 
of his old tenants. There was an utter absence of 
all funeral trappings and millinery, at the squire's 
special wish, made known in some directions he 
had written, but far more impressive was the long 
train of followers and mourners who went with hinn 
on his last short earthly journey. 

*' He always had a fear of dyin' in his bed quietly 
an' mopin' an' troublin' folks," said old Betty Wes^ 
ton, who stood lingering by the grave some time aftei 
the mourners had gone away. *' An' the Lord took 
him in the way he would ha' wished himsel', an' 
to my thinkin' it is the blessedest of all deaths, if 
folks are ready." 
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brightened up with anticipation over his Sunday^s 
sermon, determining to follow out the inclinations 
of his flock, and preach on the ^^Awfulness of 
Sudden Death ;^* and this report came round to 
Betty Weston^s ear, and roused her wrath. 

''He'd better do no such thing, then,'' said 
Betty, " or he'll get such a ducking in Chedsleigh 
pond as he won't forget. Preach about the dear 
old squire ! such scum as he ! How dare he ? " 

" But it is awful," said Mrs. Luckley, one of the 
'' Zion " lights, '' to be took as he wor." 

'' Not a bit of it. To my thinkin' it's the best 
way to be took, tho' it's a bit bad for them as is 
left behind." 

''But he wasn't ready, Mrs. Weston." 

" What do you mean ? and how do you know he 
wasn't ? " said Betty indignantly. 

" Well, you see he wasn't reg'lar at church, I've 
heerd say, an' only took the sacrament may be once 
a year or so," said Mrs. Luckley. 

"An' what's that got to do with it? Did he 
ever wrong a man or child in all Eastshire, an' 
wasn't he always doin' good for some of us ? 
Didn't he give money to build the church, an' 
make it the blessedest spot ? an' was his hands ever 
shut or his ears agin the poor? For shame of 
yourself, Mrs. Luckley ! you had no count leastways 
to say a word agin him— many's the time he's let 
yoa ofif your rent an' given you help." 
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Mrs. Luckley's face turned all colours. She was 
not really at heart a bad woman, but was so 
thoroughly imbued^ so blinded with the prejudices 
of her sect, that she could see no good in any one 
unless they followed their doctrines of salvation, 
never mind how blameless and upright were their 
lives, and she adopted, too, their peculiar phraseo- 
l^g7> without half understanding the meaning. 

"It's only what I've heerd say," she meekly 
rejoined. 

"Then, instead of repeatin' such wicked words 
to me, you ought to give them a bit of your mind, 
an' tell them what the poor dear squire did for 
you when he was here — ^how many times he let 
you off your rent, and how many times he sent yon 
a dinner. It *aint those who are always a prayin' 
and a moanin' an' a groanin' that are the best 
ready when the Lord sees fit to call 'em. The ^ 
squire was as ready as any man in all Eastshire, 
I'U be bound, an' the way he was took I say was 
the best. The one he'd chose himsel'. Time after 
time he's said so to me. ^ Betty,' says he, ' I'd 
as soon meet my death oat with the hounds as 
anywhere. If s short, quick woi^, and no pain and 
lying in bed and giving trouble to every one.' 
Them's hb very own words to me." And Betty 
spoke with a certain amount of triumph that evoked 
Mrs. Luckley's admiration and awe. 

^ La ! did he ? Poor dear gentleman ! ** 
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'^ Yes, that he did ! And what's more, I don't 
believe, Mrs. Luckley, one bit in what your folks 
down at Zion call death-bed repentance. Not I. 
Law ! Fve seen enough of death-beds in Eochleigh 
to know, that ain't the time to begin to think 
about gettin' ready for the journey. If folks wait 
till then, as many do, it's a poor look out for 
them, Fm thinkin'. Besides, it's an insult to the 
Almighty, tho' He's always merciful and ready to 
listen to we poor mortals, even as the breath goes 
out of the body, if we pray for pardin." 

'^ Mr. Wakem is goin' to improve the occasion," 
said Mrs. Luckley, for want of something else to 
say after Betty's speech. 

^' Improve the occasion, will he ? Well, then, I 
only hope he will, an' set the poor dear squire as 
an example." 

*' He called it a wisifcation of God," said simple 
* Mrs. Luckley, who really did not quite understand 
the meaning of the words she uttered. 

Old Betty's wrath burst out furiously. 

'^ He wouldn't dare do it," she said, rising from 
her seat. *'He wouldn't dare say it wor a visi- 
tation ! If he did dare, I'm bound to say all 
Rochleigh would cry shame and give the old 
hypocrite what he deserved. A visitation of God ! " 
she said scornfully ; " it's little less nor blasphemy. 
How dare the likes of he talk of the Lord's do- 
ings ?" 
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"You see/* said Mrs. Luckley meekly, "the 
squire's folks used to be good chapel-going people 
once, so Mr. Wakem says, an* he*d put his hand 
to the plough an* turned back." 

Betty drew a long breath. 

" Oh, Lord ! ** she said in her wrath, " to think 
that such scum should talk of the righteous in 
this way ! Because his folks had been chapel- 
goers and squire worn*t! Is goin* to chapel tte 
only way to Heaven ? '* she asked indignantly. 
" I*m no chapel-goer, thank the Lord ! — not but 
what I dare say it suits some folks to say their 
prayers and worship the Almighty in that fashion \ 
but I don*t dare say that those who go to chapel 
ain*t got any right to go to Heaven, nor that they 
have turned their hand *way from the plough, as 
that Wakem calls it. Let folks pray to the Lord, 
an* worship as they- best like, it*s the safest way, 
but don't let them be judgin* others, an* sayin* 
they are wrong. So just you tell that white-washed 
sepulchre Shortem an* the whole lot of them, from 
me, that they may go on improvin* the occasion, 
as they call it, till they*re black in the face; it 
Aron*t do a bit harm to the poor dear squire. 
They ain*t his judge, thank the Lord ! nor mine 
either for the matter of that. If Mixem would 
look to his tea an* sugar every week, that it was 
a bit more wholesome and pure, an* not the pison 
it is, an* Shortem would give a little better weight 
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in his scales, they might talk of judgment an* 
visitation of God. I wish they'd give me a chance 
of speakin' my mind a bit to them ! only they're 
too great cowards to talk to me. They know 
they'd get a bit of my mind they wouldn't like to 
heai-.'' 

Which was true, for Betty was a perfect terror 
to the Zion clique, and the sight of her even 
was very much like a red rag to an enraged bull, 
for she rarely passed any of the three ruling spirits, 
Wakem, Shortem, and Mixem, without telling them 
"a bit of her mind.'' The unjust attack upon the 
late squire did not soften her animosity, and she 
determined to express her opinion to Mr. Wakem 
as openly as she had — nay, the sturdy dame would 
have been more candid — to Mrs. Luckley. He wisely 
fought shy of her and kept out of her way, being 
warned by the latter. Nor did he improve the 
occasion as he intended, chiefly out of fear of 
incurring the wrath of the Eochleigh folk, who had 
assembled in a large number at Betty's instigation, 
and partly through a mUd rebuke he had received 
from Mr. Dacre. Still the sermon was upon 
'^ Sudden Death," portrayed in the most vividly 
revolting colours, and hell, and fire and flames 
'^ thrillingly " descanted upon. 

^^Till he made one's flesh feel all creepy like," 
poor Mrs. Luckley said, "an' I felt that bad I 
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could ha' screamed outright ! Polly Godery did go 
off into hystrics/' 

"More fool she/' said old Betty scornfully. 
"An' much good such preachin '11 do the lot of 
you. It's as bad as the Revivalists in London as 
sends folks mad by the dozen — ^plague on them! 
I believe they're in tow with the mad doctors to 
get 'em patients, that I do ! I'd revive them if I 
wor Queen of England. Frightenin' poor weak 
folks with God's blessed gospel, instead of givin' 
them peace. It's nothin' but the devil that puts 
'em up to such humbug, an' it's no more the 
grace and goodness of the Lord Ihey teach with 
their rantin' and spoutin' than Jim Godery's 
swearin' an' bad language. If it wor religion to 
frighten folks into fits, then I'd rather let religion 
alone. But, praised be God ! that ain't religion I 
know. I mind last summer-time I was in South- 
leigh, a walkin' along the cliff an' enjoyin' the 
beautiful fresh air from the sea, when there came 
one of them out-door preachin' men, — ^a fine fellow 
he was to preach, anyways ! a fellow as kept a 
little sweet shop down in Westleigh an' pisoned 
the children with his messes, an' cheated every 
time he could. Well, there were lota of those 
'cursinists come down for the day from Loudon, 
quiet orderly set of folk they were too — some I 
see'd in church in the morning, and one of the poor 
young fellows was drownded off the Dovesnest 
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Cliff.* Lor! how that preachin' whited sepulchre 
did go on I how he did ^ improve ! ' He told every 
one as how he was a roastin' in hell that very 
moment, — the brute I I mind a gentleman in the 
crowd went up to him, an' before all the folks 
asked him how he knew that ? An' put such ques- 
tions as fairly made him mad; an' he told him if 
he wor a Christian, which he didn't believe, he 
ought to know better than talk of a poor fellow- 
being's torment ; an' I mind somethin' as he said 
that wor true enough. ^ You're tryin', my good 
man, to frighten people into bein' good an' makin' 
them fear their Father in Heaven. Can't you tell 
them how to be gooll, and to love the Almighty ? 
You are making out the Lord cruel and to be 
feared;' an' them's just Wakem's ways of con- 
vertin'. The Lord help those who believe in such 
a way of leamin' to love Him. It ain't fear, Mrs. 
Luckley, as should teach us to love the Lord, so 
parson — my parson always says, but Love, an' them's 
my notions of bein' good," said Betty with a jerk of 
her fingers; a habit she always had when she 
wished to enforce her words. These notions were, 
however, very contrary to poor Mrs. Luckley 's. 
Very different indeed had her bringing up been 
from early childhood, and so accustomed was she 
to denunciation and warning against the broad 
road, that the poor woman firmly believed the 
chief feature in true godliness was its repulsiveness. 
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and Betty was looked upon as far away on ^hat 
broad road, in spite of her many acts of kindness 
and self-denial too. 

And poor weak-minded Mrs. Luckley was bound 
to believe with her own clique that Betty was a 
God-forsaken blinded woman, in the bonds of the 
Evil one. Her own better sense and kind heart 
agreed with Betty's views, but, alas ! for the 
trammels that bound her to her sect ! She did not 
dare say her soul was her own if the '^Zion'^ 
people did not think it was. Talk of priestcraft 
in the middle ages ! what bondage so galling and 
crushing as that of a peculiar sect or creed that 
allows of no other way of Worshipping God — no 
belief in any goodness unless it is in accordance 
with its own narrow, cribbed views. Messrs. 
Shortem and Mixem were the presiding high priests 
— the " shining lights '* of Mrs. Luckley's set, and 
poor Mr. Wakem merely their mouthpiece ; to con- 
demn and denounce every form of goodness, unless 
cut in their own shape and pattern, was the rule 
of the Zionites, and even if Mr. Wakem had ven- 
tured to expostulate, or to suggest a more charitable 
view of his fellow-creatures outside the pale of his 
favoured sect, he would have given great offence 
to the shining lights of his congregation, who ruled 
and ordered him as their oracle and mouthpiece. 

The poor man knew he was entirely dependent 
on their good will, and that at any moment he 
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might" get his dismissal if he displeased them. A 
state of ^'deacon tyranny ^^ which exists very 
powerfully amongst our dissenting sects, where the 
minister is chosen by a body of men, not so much 
to preach the gospel "pure and undefiled/' as 
to propound their own peculiar views and pet 
theories on theology and morality. The effect on 
the mind of the unfortunate "minister" may be 
easily imagined. The state of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding such a sect can be imagined too. If our 
beloved Church of England has been wrongfully 
called the church of the rich, in retort we can 
surely reply that the same spirit rules our Dissent- 
ing friends, where the shining lights are generally 
chosen from the rich, and influence the workings 
of their congregations more than the clergyman 
himself. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

KABSDEK HAWKERS BEYEKOE. 

" A noble heart, like the sun, showeth its greatest counte- 
nance in its lowest estate." — Sir Philip Sidney. 

The will was to be read, on the return from the 
funeral, in the library, in the presence of every one 
staying at The Towers. Mr. Hawke, upon whom 
devolved this duty, was most bland and gracious ; 
his eyes were bright with expectancy, as if antici- 
pating a handsome legacy for himself, — not that 
he required it. 

All the household servants were present, Mrs. Brett 
included. Every one sat with quiet sad composure, 
more to listen to the last words of the honoured 
dead, however, than with any expectation, as they 
knew, of course, the tenor of the will, for it was 
well known that the squire's nephew was to inherit 
everything except a few legacies and gifts. But as 
Mr. Hawke read on in a monotonous tone the con- 
tents of the will, the greatest surprise and conster- 
nation fell on nearly every one present, and the 
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reading was intermpted by exclamations of astonish- 
ment and dissent. The will assigned everything, 
with the few exceptions of legacies and a sum of 
five thousand pounds to Madame Montmar — to Cyril 
Martin ! 

" It's a mistake ! It's the wrong will/' cried 
out Mrs. Brett, starting from her seat with a face 
perfectly ghastly. "The poor dear squire himself 
told me he had made such a will an' destroyed it ! 
Master Frank, do you hear ? It's all false ; indeed 
it is ! " she added in intense excitement. " The 
poor dear told me, the very morning he died, he'd 
burnt the will, an' only made it in a rage ! " 

Mr. Hawke turned as white as a ghost, but never 
lost his self-possession. 

" If I am to be interrupted in this way by Mrs. 
Brett, she had better be asked to leave the room." 

" But I wouldn't go," said the old housekeeper. 
'* It's all false ! Oh ! Master Frank, why do you 
stand there so quietly and not speak up ? You 
know it*s all wrong." 

" Hold your tongue," said Cyril. 
She had risen and laid her hand on her young 
master's arm, and — 

" Be quiet for my sake," he said gently. '' There 
is some mistake ;" and he added in an under voice 
for every one to hear, " Mr. Hawke must have made 
a mistake. I know there was such a will, but my 
poor uncle told me he had destroyed it with his 
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own hands. Mr. Hawke most have made a mis- 
take.^' 

'' Can anyone dispnte the signatures here?*' asked 
Mr. Hawke, holding oat the will. ''This will is 
signed by my late lamented client, John Martin, and 
it is the last will he ever made.*' 

There was an eager close examination by every 
one present, and Mr. Dacre, and last, though not 
least, Frank himself admitted the correctness of the 
signatures \ poor Mrs. Brett being obliged to con- 
fess to the authenticity of her own signature. 

'' But if Fd ha' known what it was the poor dear 
asked me to put my name to," she said sobbing 
and turning to Prant, and taking his hands into her 
own, '' I*d ha' cut off both my hands before I'd ha* 
done such a wicked thing. But the dear master 
never meant it, an' there's somethin' all wrong 
about it ? " 

" Never mind," said Frank with his face pale and 
drawn. " There is no contesting the will. It is 
plain and clear enough." 

" It is clear enough that it is your uncle's signa- 
ture, my dear young friend," said Mr. Dacre with a 
choking voice. '' But it is not at all clear that it is 
the will he meant ; and I am firmly convinced, from 
words he uttered only a few days before his death, 
that he never meant to disinherit you. There has 
been some foul play, I am sure of; and as truly as 
there is a righteous Judge above us the truth will 
come out one day" ^^\3l ^iiie T^^\«t ^O^tetox^, 
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''Words, sir; mere words, that go for no- 
thing/' 

'' If I was the young master I'd go to court, — T 
would/' said George, the groom. " The poor squire 
loved the young master like his own son." 

'' No one asked your opinion. Don't forget your 
place," said Cyril insolently to the groom. 

'' There is not a single court in the' country that 
your words would carry any weight with against 
this document," said Mr. Hawke with a wicked 
smile. 

'' I dare say not. But there is a Higher Court 
that administers justice when least expected, Mr. 
Hawke, and I shall live, I hope, to see the day when 
this foul play will be exposed, and my young friend 
restored to his rights." 

" And so will I pray always for that day," sobbed 
poor Mrs. Brett, who could not restrain her grief 
and indignation. 

" It is all very well to abuse Mr. Hawke," said 
Cyril, speaking with an assumption of authority 
that struck every one, and disgusted them equally ; 
''but it seems to me that if any one deserved blame 
it is my late worthy relative." 

Frank's face turned the hue of death. Bitter 
surprise had stunned him, but the very control he 
had been under now made his outburst of wrath 
all the greater. 

" If any one dares utter a word against him, let 
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him look to the consequences! From you, Mr. 
Cyril Martin, knowing you as well as I do, the 
remark you have made does not surprise me, but 
be careful that you do not say any more/' And he 
cast a withering look of scorn on his cousin, which 
that young man only returned with a sneer. 

^' You forget yourself, Mr. Frank Montmar. I 
meant nothing disparaging to my worthy cousin; 
what I said was in Mr. Hawke's defence. You, at 
least, have small cause to take up the cudgels 
in defence of your uncle,'* he added with con- 
tempt. 

'^ 1 am as much indebted to my dear uncle now 
as I ever was,'' said poor Frank, in a choking 
voice. ^' I know," he added, talking louder that 
every one in the room should hear his words ; '^ the 
motive that induced him to make this will, and at 
whose instigation,'* and he cast such a look at Mr. 
Hawke that made him wince. '' But I know, too, 
that my dear uncle destroyed, or believed he had de- 
stroyed, that will. How, or in what way, the will has 
turned up again is a mystery that may or may never 
be solved. But of this conviction nothing can ever 
rob me — that my beloved uncle never intended to 
carry out his threat ; I have his own words for 
it." And here, as a recollection of that occasion came 
vividly before him, and the dear old kind face bent 
on him, his voice grew unsteady, but gathering 
strength^ and controlling his emotion, he continued. 
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^' Mrs. Brett's assertions are the same as my own ; 
but it is useless to waste your time. I felt it my 
duty, however, to protest before you all, and in this ' 
dear old home, against what I believe a fraud com- 
mitted by some one,^' and he looked defiantly at 
Mr. Hawke, " who, as true as there is a God above 
us, will meet with the punishment such an act 
deserves." 

" Take care, sir,'* said Marsden Hawke. ^* Your 
words are almost actionable." 

'^ I accuse no one, Mr. Hawke ! But as the only 
one who knew of this will — who instigated it — 
naturally you take the accusation home. You know 
best. In some manner my poor uncle was deceived, 
for I take my solemn oath that I believe he died 
under the impression it was destroyed.*' 

"I don't know what you mean, sir," said the 
lawyer, livid with rage and fear; ^'but if it were 
not for the respect T owe to the family, I would make 
you prove your words in a court of law ! 

''I defy and dare you to do it," said Frank, con- 
temptuously. 

'' My dear boy," interposed his mother, who had 
been quite stupefied hitherto, '^ do not let us have 
any more words upon the subject. It must be very 
evident to every one that there has been some 
deception. My dear brother would never have 
acted in this way to you," she added haughtily, 
turning round and fixing a look upon the lawyer 
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whose eyes did not dare meet hers. ^^ There is 
some great mistake, but it will come right in the 
end/' 

'' I will let every one know my opinion on the 
subject, for the sake of my poor uncle's memory/' 
said Frank warmly. " I don't care so much about 
what I have lost, though it is hard enough, as I care 
that people should think he had been unjust to 
me!" 

'^ A brave lad," said Cyril's father to himself; 
who was as much surprised as any one in the 
room. 

^'I cannot understand it a bit," he said aloud to 
his son. ^^ There must be some mistake, Cyril. If 
you take my advice you'll wait a bit, until it is 
really clear that you are to inherit." 

'' You don't suppose I am such a fool," said the 
young man in a tone that was anything but respect- 
ful, and with an expression on his face, at the best 
of times never very pleasant, that was still less so as 
he spoke. 

^^ There is no occasion to use bad language, sir," 
said the old man with dignity. 

Cyril was impatient to throw off the parental 
yoke and show his contempt for the '^ governor," 
and with a low laugh turned away. 

It was only natural that Mr. Martin should feel 
glad for his son's sake at the unlooked-for good for- 
tune; but, it must be confessed, in the first hour of his 
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good luck, the old man's regrets were keener than his 
gladness, and his sorrow for Frank expressed itself 
in words that touched the latter more than anything 
else. 

'' Believe me, my dear Frank,'' he said, taking 
his hand kindly in his own, '' I would tear up the 
will and bum it if it were my o^n. I am sure John 
always meant you to be his heir, and it is as mys- 
terious to me how you have been forgotten as it is 
to every one else/' 

'^Thanks, Uncle Martin, you are very good. 
Nothing can convince me against my uncle's affec- 
tion and good intentions towards me." 

The blow that had fallen so heavily and unex- 
pectedly, at first stunned Frank. He could not 
realise it in all its severity. It is a most merciful 
dispensation that our faculties cannot take in all at 
once the measure of our losses or sorrows. But 
gradually the whole truth dawned upon him, and 
he realised in all its bitterness, the stem facts. 
The old home he loved so well, the old familiar spots 
80 dear to him, henceforth would be another's, the 
man he despised above all men he knew ! The 
ordeal was terrible. Truly he was passing through 
the fire ! 

After the burst of grief, however, he rose deter- 
mined not to ^YQ way, and bravely set his face to 
the struggle and the endurance. With the old 
instinct, he wended his way down to his friend 
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Jack^ to talk over the trouble tliat had fallen upon 
him, and to get his advice and sympathy. It was 
late at night when he entered the cottage. 

Jack was still sitting up, with a pile of books 
before him, and rose quickly without a word, and 
grasped Frank^s hand in both of his own. 

Neither could speak for some moments, not even 
the love of Jonathan and David had been greater 
than that which existed between these two friends. 
Frank was the first to speak. 

" You have heard the news, of course ? ^' 

" Yes ! Ill news travels so fast. But I could not 
believe it. Mr. Dacre told me all. If I had dared, 
I would have gone up to The Towers to speak 
to you.^^ 

^^ It was just as well you did n6t. Jack ; you knew 
I would soon come to you.'' 

^^ I have been expecting you all the evening,'' he 
said gently, making Frank sit down in his own easy- 
chair, and waiting upon him in a tender womanly 
fashion he had never done before. 

Far away into the small hours of the moruing the 
tiwo sate and talked. At one time Frank fairly lost 
control over himself, and sobbed like a boy. It was a 
weakness he would scarcely have exhibited before 
his own mother for fear of distressing her. With 
Jack, he felt perfectly safe. Jack had gone 
through the same outburst in his presence once, and 
now their old friendship had a new bond in the burden 
each knew they wei*e "be^ixm^. 
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When the May daybreak appeared, Frank went 
out of the little cottage strong and brave. The help of 
one brave spirit had infused its strength into the 
other. 

" I shall bend possibly, but break, never ! " were 
his parting words to Jack. 

" Sweet always are the uses of adversity.^' The 
sympathy, the expressions of devotion, that met 
Frank everywhere, from rich and poor, high and 
low, almost reconciled him to his fallen fortunes. 
It made him feel that if there were unscrupulous, 
bad men in the world, there were in a large majority 
loving sympathising hearts, and to gain this know- 
ledge, if it was necessary to pass through such an 
ordeal as his, the experiment was worth the trial. 
He learnt how goodness and humanity had been 
handed down from the days of the " Man of 
Sorrows,^^ when the disciples had mourned their be- 
loved master. That mankind was really not so hard- 
hearted and indiflFerent to the trouble' of others. 
Hitherto life had worn its sunny aspect, now the 
darker side loomed on him, and its seriousness, its 
purpose, became a subject of deep thought and con- 
sideration. He resolved, that come what would, he 
would fight the battle with right always on his side, 
even unto the death ! That, come what would, he 
would with that powerful aid, a heart pure before 
his Maker and void of offence to any one — ^what- 
ever the result, defeat in the eyes of the world, it 
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might be disgrace — ^he wonld conquer eril with 
right. 

How little one can jndge of any one until some- 
thing extraordinary arises to draw ont their capa- 
bility for endurance or conflict ! Frank Montmar^ 
gay, debonnaire, (pardon the French word, reader), 
the life and soul of fun, always ready with his jokes 
and merry laugh, suddenly showed a strengtii of 
purpose and endurance that surprised ev^y one. 
He was not in the least downcast, though somewhat 
graT^r than usual. He was full of life and energy, 
and showed a Tigour and determination to bear up 
brarely against the storm that had fiaJlen upon him, 
that surprised eren Jack DalyelL He resolved 
wisely to forget the past, and look hopefully into 
the future. V^th health, youth, and a dear con- 
science, he could defy aU the reverses of fortune; 
his profession, the tools with which he would 
shape his own. But, here rose a barrier and 
cause of discussion between himself and mother, 
which was the first painful altercation that had 
ever passed. Frank resolved on getting an 
appointment out of England, and his mother 
naturally objected to this. 

^^ You have quite sufficient to keep you in 
England from the baron's estate, and aU Aunt 
Gertrude possesses will be yours one day, my 
dear boy. Why should you go abroad and seek 
an «4[^p<»ntment ? *^ 
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In the end, however, Frank proved to her how 
much better it was that he should go away for a 
time, if even to forget his disappointments, and 
begin quite fresh, and Madame Montmar submitted 
sadly to the force of his argument, and gave her 
consent, though rather unwillingly. 

But in all his trouble his chief helper had been 
Benee, who, unconsciously, influenced him and 
strengthened him in his brave resolutions. 

"I told you one day, you were a real hero, 
Uncle Frank, and that you would prove it some 
time or other. You see I was quite right,^' she 
said with a smile. 

They were walking in Kensington Gardens, and 
had been talking over Rochleigh, The Towers, 
and the change that had so quickly come to 
pass. 

" Don't praise me too much, Renee. Tou don't 
know how wretchedly out of spirits I am some- 
times.'' 

" Ah ! but you don't show them, and I know you 
will be all right soon. Of course, you must feel sad 
sometimes ; it is natural. Like 1 did, when I heard 
about papa's marrying again, but I wouldn't give 
way to the miserables, and tried to think it was 
all for the best. And you have done the same, I 
know." 

^^ You do not know how much I have rebelled, 
Ben6e, though." 
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" Ah ! yes, I do. I have watched your face. I 
have seen the look in your eyes/' said the girl com- 
passionately ; ^^ and I have heard the tears in your 
voice that is so sad ! But you are brave and you 
will be brave/' 

Frank looked at the sweet face for a moment and 
saw its compassion. 

" I did not think you were such a close observer, 
Renee." 

" I know the faces of my friends, monsieur ! I 
watch the change always. I am not a bit afiraid 
of you. Tou will always be brave whatever 
comes. It does not do to have everything so 
smooth,'' she added in a graver tone. " Perhaps 
if this trouble had not come, you might have 
been proud and hard, monsieur, and — and — " 

" And what, Renee ? " he asked, looking into her 
face that had flushed red. 

" Ah ! nothing — only a thought that came into 
my head suddenly, too quickly to be a very wise 
one," she added laughingly. 

" That does not always follow ; however, tell me 
what the thought was ? " 

" No, I cannot. I will not, monsieur." And 
seeing that she looked pained afnd confused, he did 
not urge the subject any further. 

The most determined in opposition to Frank's 
accepting the appointment to Normandy, which had 
come, was the baroness. She denounced it as 
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wicked, and as a reflection upon herself and every 
one who cared for him. 

'' You are my relation — a baron ! It is, ach Gott ! 
dreadful. To go and work upon a railway, like a 
poor man.'^ 

*^ Not quite so bad as that, my dear aunt. Civil 
engineers are as a rule,'^ he said with a laugh, 
'* gentlemen.- I must have occupation just now, 
and distraction from my own ihoughts.^^ 

'^Ve vill travel den to vere you like, to China; 
ach Gott, any vere ! ^' 

" You are very good. But it is not exactly travel 
I want, but work ; downright hard work. There is 
nothing like it when a fellow has been bothered ; 
and besides, I want to be put on my own resources 
to see what I can really do.^^ 

" Do ? Of course you vill do everyting. De 
Montmars alvays vill do vat dey vish. You are 
like dem, and like your poor fader. Ach Gott ! 
he killed himself vith de engineering. But you are 
all egoist. You vill not have vat is given you, but 
must go and vork for yourselves. It is vicked, and 
you are incorrigible.^^ And the baroness, finding 
all her arguments vain, turned away w\\Ai a groan . 
over Frank's obstinacy and wilfulness. 

Ren^e secretly in her heart admired his determi- 
nation, however, and one day expressed this feel- 
ing to Lina, who at once accusedj her of unfeel- 
ingness. 
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" I don't think, Renee, you have a bit of feeling 
for Frank/' 

'^ Yes, indeed, I have, Lina ; but I am sure he 
would be so wretched if he were to remain idle at 
home with ns/' 

" Oh ! nonsense j he would have had plenty to do 
for Aunt Gertrude and mother, and it wonld have 
been so nice to have had him to go out with every- 
where/' 

But Ren6e shook her head. 

'^ He would have been miserable — discontented, 
Lina. It is better he should go to Normandy.'' 

'^ You talk as if it were all the same where the 
poor fellow went," said Lina angrily; "and, of 
course, Frank is nothing to you, and you don't 
care.*' Renee's heart beat quickly, whilst the 
colour came and went in a strange way upon her 
face. 

" Nothing to you ! Was that true ? " and then a 
thought of Alan Graham came into her head, and 
she was very silent for the rest of the evening ; so 
silent as to provoke a question from Frank, whether 
she was not well. 

" Oh, yes," she said, in a manner that surprised 
him and that he did not like from Renee. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"that cad, ctril/* 

The accounts that came from Rochleigli of the new 
tenants were anything bat flattering. Clara was 
doing the honours as hostess, and Cyril trying to 
make himself popular with small success, the preju- 
dice against him being very strong. 

" We seldom go to The Towers/^ wrote Edith, 
" and papa makes no secret of his disapproval of Mr. 
Martin's position. Lady Wingate is a constant 
visitor and patronises Clara greatly; but all the 
neighbours, the Southness people included, are just 
civil. Mr. Hawke is a constant visitor, and, report 
says, an admirer of Miss Martin, and I fear there 
is some truth in it.^^ 

"I shouldn^t wonder a bit,^' said Lina, when 
Renfe read this passage out, " and a fine husband 
he will make for her ! " she added, contemptuously. 
" I often saw him looking at poor dear Frank as if 
he could kill him. He forged uncle's will out of 
jealousy, I am sure." 
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^^ Oh ! Lina/^ said Renee, ^' don^t say such a 
dreadful thing ! Besides, your brother and e\^ry 
one says the will was not a forged one, and you 
know the expert said the same/^ 

^^ Well, if it was not forged, he has done some- 
thing wicked, because every one knows poor Uncle 
John always meant to make Frank his heir, and 
every one believes Mr. Hawke is quite wicked 
enough to do anything wrong. It makes me quite 
mad to think fchat Cyril should be at the dear old 
Towers, and poor Frank robbed of everything. 
I always did hate that Cyril, and I hate him more 
than ever. Nothing will convince me that he has 
not helped that wicked old lawyer to rob Frank.^^ 

'^ How could he, Lina ? Besides, when the will 
was read, he was as surprised as any one.^^ 

" He pretended to be. I shall never put my foot 
in the house as long as Cyril is master,'^ she added, 
savagely. 

" Bat it is not his fault, dear.^^ 

" Of course you take his part, you always do,^' 
said Lina in a tone of irritation.^^ 

^^But it is only just, Lina. Cyril could not 
possibly have known anything about it, and so Mrs. 
Brett says.^^ 

" Oh ! don't talk of her, pray. I have lost all my 
faith in her. She is a most deceitful woman. 
Pretending to be so fond of us all, and of Frank, 
and making such a fuss j and, after all, to remain in 
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Cyrirs service at The Towers. She is not our 
friend/^ 

"But your brother asked her particularly to 
remain, Lina; and she told me herself that her 
only motive for doing so is to try and find out the 
mystery about the will/' 

'^ Oh ! that is the reason ? Then 1^11 forgive her, 
and cry peccavi ! But, Renee, why will you take 
CyriFs part and exasperate me as you do ? If he 
had been anything of a fellow, he would not have 
ousted poor Frank. Captain Wingate says the 
same, and he told me that all the officers at South- 
ness declared they would give him the cold shoulder, 
for they regarded him as an usurper." 

" I am sure poor Cyril will not find it all couleur 
de rose at The Towers,^^ said Renee, " and will be 
more an object of pity than anything else." 

"That won't trouble him much, Renee; as long as 
he has Frank's money and rights, he will not care 
a pin." 

" And if he really, as you think, does know some- 
thing about this will, he must be wretched, and 
cannot enjoy his ill-gotten possessions." 

" Cyril has not a conscience, so that will not 
trouble him, Renee." 

" Don't be too hard, Lina dear." 

" I'm not a bit too hard upon him. If you cared 
for Frank just one little grain, you wouldn't try 
and screen Cyril as you always do. I believe. 
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Renee, you would go to The Towers if you were 
asked ; and if you were to do such a traitorous act, 
IM never speak to you again/^ 

^^ He would not dare ask me, I should hope,^^ and 
Renee's eyes flashed the scorn she felt, but which 
sign was entirely lost on Lina, who was busily 
occupied with a piece of lace-work. 

Great was the astonishment and indignation of 
Lin a one day to hear from Charlie, who had come 
on a visit to Hyde Gate, that Cyril did contemplate 
asking them all down to The Towers in the autumn. 

" He must be mad,^' said Lina hotly. 

" Not he. He is going to have you all down. 
I heard him tell Clara so when she asked him why 
he kept Renee^s pony, saying it was perfectly 
useless. He said it was for Renee to ride when 
you went down.^^ 

'^ Bien obligee^ but I ghall not ride poor Brownie 
again, and I told him so," said Renee, " and begged 
him to sell him and give the money to the poor.^^ 

" Oh ! but why ? '' said Charlie. " Why should 
you keep away from The Towers ? It is not Cyril's 
fault that he is there,'' said the boy in a disappointed 
tone, because he had looked forward to having 
Renee's society in the autumn. 

^^ Because, Charlie,'' said Lina, in an angry but 
dignified tone, '^ no one who cares a straw for my 
brother could think of accepting an invitation to 
the place. I wonder you can't understand. 
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'^ I don^t understand, then/' said Charlie crossly. 
*' It isn't Cyril's fault, and I don't see why you 
should refuse to go." 

'^ It is • indelicate of Cyril to mention such a 
possibility. Wild horses shouldn't drag me ! ^* 

" And you, Een^e ?" asked the boy. 

"No, Charlie dear," she said gently, "I could 
not bear to go. Not that I blame Cyril at all, but 
I couldn't bear to be reminded of poor Uncle John." 

Lina's Up curled scornfully. 

" Yes, it is not on Cyril's account, Charlie, and 
you can tell him so," she said angrily ; " Eenee 
always takes his part." 

" Why shouldn't she ? " said the boy warmly, 
with a bright look in his pinched face. " Cyril 
is awfully fond of her, we all know." 

'^ Charlie ! " said Renee, flushing all over, and 
really angry — 

"I mean what I say. It's no use your saying 
' Charlie,' and looking like a little tragedy queen ! 
It's a fact — Cyril thinks you are an angel." 

Lina looked at Ren6e, and the latter met the look 
unflinchingly. 

"Renee must feel flattered," she said, scorn- 
fully, " and the admiration is mutual, I think, for 
she always take his part, tell him." 

Poor Renee, she felt very sore now. 

" You will please say nothing, Charlie dear, 
about this conversation, if you care for me. Lina 
doesn't mean what she says." 
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" Yes, I do j and you cannot deny that you do 
take his part/^ 

" No ; I don^t deny it, Lina, but you do not 
understand me. I never can make you,'^ she said 
despairingly. 

" Why should you not take Cyril^s part ? he is 
very fond of you, Eenee, and is not half such a 
bad fellow/' 

" We will not talk any more about it,'' said Benee 
wearily ; " but you must tell Cyril from me, that 
it is not the slightest use to ask me to The Towers, 
for I could not go under any circumstances." 

" Besides, we shall be in Germany," said Lina, 
in a more mollified tone, now seeing she had tried 
Eenee beyond the limit of endurance. When the 
subject was mentioned to Madame Montmar later, 
she at once exclaimed against the impossibility. 

" But is it not impertinence, mother, to dare to 
think of asking us ?" 

^^ I do not view it in that light, my dear ; that is 
rather too strong. Cyril means well, and, indeed, 
seems most anxious to be on friendly terms with us." 
But you will admit it is not good taste, mother?" 
Ah ! that is not to be expected, I fear, from 
Cyril. He is not endowed with the most sensitive 
feelings on any subject." 

'^But you will never go, whatever he means, 
petite mere ? " 

'^ No, no, child ! I could not endure the thought, 
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even. Besides, we shall be going to Kreutznach, 
and this will be sufficient excuse for refusing/^ 

" Unless Charlie tells him we are going in the 
autumn, and he sends an earlier invitation/' 

Which surmise proved correct; for a few days 
after, Cyril called and begged madame to go down 
to The Towers, but of course his invitation met 
with a firm refusal. 

^^ I told you so, mother 1 He has impudence 
enough for anything! He has no right to call 
here at all. I believe he does so to annoy one ! If 
Frank were here he wouldn't dare.'' 

" There is no harm in his calling, my dear,*' said 
madame, whose heart was very tender towards others, 
and who could never bear to give unnecessary 
pain, a feeling Renee strongly resembled her in, 
much more, indeed, than her own daughter did, as it 
was one that Lina could not at all comprehend. 
She hated not only the sin, but the sinney, and would 
not separate the two, or did not understand the 
human heart sufficiently to separate them. 

Renee' s generosity in taking Cyril's part she could 
not comprehend, and firmly believed it was from a 
personal interest in him — a motive totally opposite 
the truth. There was no one individually that 
Renee shrank from with more repugnance — a repug- 
nance that arose the first moment they met, and 
he had with his coarse familiarity attempted to take 
her down to dinner. But with that divine com- 
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passion, that was essentially characteristic of her 
nature since the time she had knelt at her mother's 
knee, and was taught to love all God's creatures, 
and to be merciful and tender-hearted even toward 
the most repulsive and abased, she felt sorry for 
Cyril, and took his part merely because every one 
else seemed so hard against him. That ^' Love '' 
that pitied the sinner, whilst it loathed the sin, was 
hers, and was the secret of her influence over every 
one who came within its reach. 

Lina had designated her one day, in Prank's 
presence, as a ^ general lover,' and for that reason 
setting her love as not worth much ; and he, not 
having yet studied the human heart and its strange 
workings, had pondered over the remark, and felt 
inclined to wonder whether there was much depth 
of feeling in the young girl, or whether she was one 
of those plastic, shallow souls who were so easily 
impressione^, and who as easily forgot ; that, in short, 
she was incapable of auy deep, lasting feeling, and, as 
Lina said, was a general lover. The thought was an 
injustice to the young girl, as perhaps time would 
prove. 

But guileless, and innocent of these impressions, 
Renee little guessed how her motives in taking Cyril's 
part were misconstrued every way, both by her friends 
and by Cyril, who viewed this partisanship from hia 
own coarse mind, and felt not a little flattered; 
nay, more, encouraged in his intentions, which were 
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nothing less than to try and win the young girl for 
his wife, and make her mistress of The Towers. 

With that strange law of attraction by repulsion, 
he had felt himself drawn to Renee the first evening 
they had met, when his advances, meant more as a 
joke, met with such a signal rebuff; and as oppor- 
tunities arose that threw him into closer intercourse 
with her, this feeling deepened, and gradually but 
unconsciously, he found himself watching her every 
look and word. Eventually to try and please her, 
and gain her good opinion, he began to consult his 
own behaviour, and for her sake to turn aside from 
amusements that had hitlierto been his chief plea- 
sures. It was to catch a glimpse of her face that 
his visits became so frequent to London. Under 
her influence, Cyril felt a better and healthier tone 
of mind, for Renee^s poW^r was like that of Guido 
Guinicelli's sweefc mistress : 

" Nullo uom puo mal pensar finche la vede/'* 

But it was a vexation to him that she would not 
go down to The Towers, and he determined in his 
own mind that she should. A vain resolve, for 
Renee could be as obstinate as any one. 

* '* No man could think of evil, seeing her." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



AN ANCIENT LOVBE. 



There was truth in the gossip about Clara Maitin. 
Marsden Hawke at the age of sixty-five had fallen 
into captivity, and had become her most devoted, 
humble slave. Never in all his selfish life had any 
woman so enthralled him. To win her he would 
dare anything. Her beauty had bewitched him, 
and it was just that sort of beauty to captivate a man 
of his nature, — it appealed entirely to his senses. 
Hitherto she had treated him with a cool disdain, 
but his belief in his power over frail womankind 
was very strong. Her repulses only added to the 
flame that burnt in his heart. Alas ! for their 
frailty, more than one poor woman had succumbed 
to his flatteries and plausible tongue, but he had 
never once made an ofier of marriage to a woman. 
That bond he had hitherto utterly despised and 
had no wish to enter into. Now, he actually con- 
templated matrimony ! Every look, every glance 
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of Clara's he dwelt upon and treasured in his heart. 
A smile or word from her sent his blood up to fever 
heat ! Truly, there is no such ardent lover as your 
aged one ! 

He would win her at any cost — fair or foul. 
Besides, why should there be any objection ? True, 
he was much her senior, but then did he not possess 
that magic power, wealth, against which no Beauty 
was insensible and high deeds but as emptiness 
and void in the world, compared with which power 
everything else was a mere shadow ? With his 
wealth he could unlock the most impregnable of 
strongholds, much less a woman's favour. Marsden 
Hawke believed solely and devoutly in the power 
of wealth, and that all else was but a feather's 
weight in the scale against it. His opinion of 
women, formed entirely from those he had been 
in close contact with in the great city, was not the 
most exalted; and he held it as their creed, that 
wealth was the sole aim and object of life, and that, 
wizened and old as he was, he stood an infinitely 
better chance than the handsomest, bravest young 
fellow of the day in the matrimonial race. 

That Miss Martin should refuse him was not so 
preposterous, for he had exalted her in his mind to 
little short of a divinity, and far superior to the sex, 
but he resolved at any cost to make her change 
her decision. All these years he had avoided matri- 
mony, and had no wish to be bound to one woman 
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solely. Now lie had met his fate in the shape of 
Clara Martin — and if it deserved the word, he loved 
her. Clara, meanwhile, had indulged in a great 
many reflections on her ancient, but ardent lover. 
She loved ease and luxury, and all the good things 
of life, beyond everything, and in the event of her 
brother marrying, she knew her reign would be 
over, and she hated the thought of returning to the 
dull home in Blank Square. With Marsden Hawke 
as her husband, she would have wealth, and ease to 
her heart's content. The good things of life in the 
form of dresses and jewels and equipages, in which 
she revelled, would all be hers. It was a great 
chance if she ever received such an offer again. 

Still her better self shrank from such a bond, 
with such a man too ! True, he was intelligent and 
clever, and his manners were studiously courteous 
in society, and there really was nothing objectionable 
in his appearance and manner to shrink from ; but 
the contrast between him and her old love would 
always arise as she thought of Marsden Hawke, and 
this made her turn with a sort of loathing from the 
man. She had really loved Frank with the little 
love her cold, selfish heart possessed, and it would 
have been strange indeed if she could have 
admitted two men so opposite in every way into her 
affections. Still she was anxious not to lose 
Marsden Hawke entirely, and resolved to keep him 
under her spell in case she should be driven by 
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circumstances to marry him after all. Her manner 
gave the ardent old lover fresh hope, — not indeed 
that he had ever lost it. 

'^ The proud girl/^ he muttered to himself as he 
sat alone in his snug little library, drinking his 
usual quantity of rich port, and cracking his usual 
amount of walnuts. ^^ She thinks that I will not 
conquer her ! But wait — we shall see who will win 
the day ! '^ and he smiled to himself. '^ If I cannot 
gain her consent I will punish that d — d puppy 
of a brother of hers. I don^t care what the con- 
sequences may bo'. For his own sake, he would 
hold his' tongue. He wouldn^t be in a hurry to lose 
what he has got, and knows which side to stick to." 
CyriPs conduct was certainly most unpalatable and 
almost beyond his endurance. Little did he dream 
of the sword held over his head, nor did the lawyer 
intend that it should descend on him, unless he was 
driven to do so, to gain his own end. 

"What does the fellow mean by asking us to 
dinner, I wonder ? " he said as an invitation came, 
dated from the Priory, which, to the surprise of 
every one, Marsden Hawke took possession of, and 
furnished in the most sumptuous style in the autumn. 
" If that old fool Lady Wingate chooses to dine 
there, I don^t see why on earth we should. She 
wouldn't mind dining with her washerwoman if she 
were sure of a good dinner. I wish to heaven I 
could have refused it. The presumptuous fool to 
ask us ! '^ 
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" I don't see how we could very well refuse, Cyril. 
It is a house-warming, and every one is going. 
After the dinner there is to be a ball, and the whole 
grounds and house thrown open." 

"I suppose we must go, but it's a horrid 
nuisance.'' 

'^I hear he has made the most wonderful pre- 
parations, and there is a most marvellous change 
in the place. We shall be* all dazzled with the 
grandeur, I expect." 

" I suppose the old fool thinks he will be able to 
catch a wife with this bait, and perhaps he's not 
wrong. Money and show go a great way with your 
sex. I only hope he has given up all idea about 
you, Clara, for I'll never give my consent." 

" Nonsense, Cyril ; he must have given up that 
idea." 

" I am not so sure about that. However, he'd 
better not try the game again, or else I shall really 
carry out my threat, and give the fellow a good 
horsewhipping. It was a dirty trick of his buying 
the Priory as he did. Sir Kenneth Kenneth, an 
oM friend of Ren6e Trevor's, wanted to purchase it, 
and would have given more to Denville, I believe, 
but Hawke had the whip hand over Denville, as he 
seems to have over most of his people, and so, did 
Sir Kenneth out of the bargain. It was a mean 
trick." Cyril was rather warm on the subject, as he 
had hoped, had the Kenneths taken the Priory, to 
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have had Ren^e oftener in the neighbourhood, and 
it had been chiefly through the young girl that Sir 
Kenneth had been persuaded to try and purchase it. 
From her glowing accounts of the old place he had 
gone down to inspect it, and would have purchased 
it, had not Mr Hawke been in the field before him, 
to his disapointment and Kenee's, who had eagerly 
hoped it would have been the Kenneths' future 
home. But that was quite out of the question now, 
and old Hawke was the lucky possessor, and the 
famous house of TroUope and Sons was written to 
and supplied with carte blanche to render it a 
splendid home for a rich man. Neither taste nor 
money was to be spared. Mr. Hawke left the 
whole alterations and decorations in their hands, and 
soon after an interview with the lucky possessor, the 
"wilderness was turned into a Paradise,'^ both 
within and without, as with 9, magical wand. So 
that by the 12th of August, the date of the grand 
entertainment, everything was complete for the 
reception of his dazzled guests. The long avenue 
leading up to the house gleamed with a hundred 
lights, the lily lake was bordered with a fringe of 
tiny lamps that showed up every leaf and flower 
nestling on the water, and the whole scene presented 
a fairv look that reminded one of a transformation 
scene on the stage. Edith Dacre, who was unwill- 
ingly amongst the guests, made the remark that she 
had never seen the dear old grounds to such dis- 
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advantage, and that she would far rather see them 
by moonlight, as she had often done in their wilder- 
ness days. Mr. Hawke, with a delicacy that was as 
subtle as it was observable, as he intended it should 
be, made no attempt to conceal who had been the 
moving spring in this magnificent entertainment, and 
Clara felt grateful and pleased at this acknowledge- 
ment of her power, though she still shrank from any 
thought even of a looked-for reward, and did not, or 
would not, count the cost of this homage. Those 
who had been at a loss to understand what had in- 
duced the lawyer to make such a display, had their 
eyes plainly opened to the real state of matters, and 
many were the bets made amongst the Southness 
officers, as they drove home in the cool August 
morning just as the sun was rising, against the odds 
of the affair ever coming off. And there was 
perfect fairness in the bets, none of the men who 
made them knowing either Clara or Mr. Hawke 
sufficiently to guess rightly. Roger Wingate, how- 
ever, who had rather a better knowledge of the 
young lady^s disposition, bet ten pounds that she 
would never sell herself to such an old wretch. 
But Roger Wingate^s opinion of women, in spite of 
his lady mother, was rather above the usual standard 
men held, and it was quite expected that Roger 
stood a heavy chance to lose the bet. 

Could he have seen into Clara's heart that night 
as she moved about the splendid rooms with all the 
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grace of one bom to cominand, and looking more 
beautiful in the beauty that surrounded her, tower- 
ing above every one with her height, for she was 
one of the " dfvinely tall/^ he would have looked 
upon his bet as a decided loss. For it did enter 
into Clara^s head that it might not be such a mis- 
take after all to become the wife of Marsden 
Hawke. Unconsciously her manner grew less cold 
to her host, who, with a smile to himself, already 
saw the prize within his reach and the race won, 
and with ready, wily tact in proportion to her 
amiability, assumed a grave, gentle, retiring 
air. Certainly he was born to be a diplomatist, this 
man ! A few days later the wonderful enter- 
tainment at the Priory had ceased to be the topic 
of conversation, and people began to think that it 
was after all a tremendous show. 

Cyi-il, who had been up to London, had returned, 
and was sitting alone with Clara discussing various 
subjects. He rather startled her by talking over the 
probability of his marrying at no distant date. This 
naturally set a new train of thought in her mind. In 
such an event what would become of her ? To return 
to the old hum -drum life in Blank Square would 
be simply intolerable ! To be second where she 
had reigned mistress would be equally as intoler- 
able. What should she do ? And then came 
the alternative of marrying Marsden Hawke, 
should he propose. This became too hateful, how- 
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ever, to contemplate. And yet tbere seemed no other 
way of escape to her ! To give up the ease and luxury 
she loved so, all that made life easy and agreeable,— 
how could she possibly return to theTiome in Blank 
Square ! Her mother^s loving though odd ways, 
her father^s hearty, honest affection, devoid of 
nonsense, and poor Charlie^s generousness, had no 
attraction for her. She rathei* shrank from them, 
for they demanded more than they recompensed, 
and her life lately at The Towers had quite un- 
fitted her for a return to the simple home of 
her childhood. And yet what a dreadful alter- 
native was the other, if she were compelled to 
resign her position in her brother's home ! To 
marry a man like Marsden Hawke ! The mere 
thought sent a shiver through her frame ! For 
Marsden Hawke pvr et simple, Marsden Hawke 
the man, was utterly loathsome and repulsive to her ; 
though, set and framed in the gilding of his 
home at the Priory and his wealth, he was not so 
bad. The better part of the girPs nature shrank 
from such an alliance. Alas ! the worse eagerly 
seized it, and the battle between evil and good 
fluctuated and struggled fiercely, as fiercely as did 
the desire of possession of her beauty and self in 
Marsden Hawkers heart. He felt elated and 
triumphant the night of his grand entertainment, 
but the next day his hopes had been dashed 
to the ground, for he had met Clara out with old 
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Lady Wingate, and she had given him the coolest 
and stiflfest of bows. I need scarcely say, this only 
added fuel to the flame that had partly moderated 
from its success the night previously. Still Mars- 
den Hawke was not easily daunted in anything he 
undertook, and so far had always been successful. 

Edith Daore wrote a characteristic account of 
his hospitality to Ren6e, and she did not omit to 
mention the report that was commonly talked 
about, the possibility of a marriage between Clara 
and the Rochleigh lawyer, a report that drew forth 
an exclamation of horror from Madame Montmar, 
who heard it, 

"Impossible. Her mother, Aunt Joan, would 
never hear of such a thing ! It must only be gossip, 
my dear child ! '* 

" Edith says it is very much talked about," said 
Ren^e. " That dreadful man with the puckered-up 
face and horrible little eyes ! It cannot be possible, 
petite mere ! '^ 

"He is passing rich," said Helen Kenneth, a 
now constant visitor at Hyde Gate, Sir Kenneth 
and Lady Kenneth having a house in Prince's Gate 
close by. 

" Passing rich, and that fact has such a world of 
power in it." 

"You do not know the man, my dear," said 
Madame Montmar quietly. 

" No ; only by repute that he bought the place papa 
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wanted so mucli to buy, and that he has twice as much 
money as we have. I do wish he had chosen some 
other part of the world. Besides, if he gets married 
and has an heir, there will be no chance what- 
ever for us to get it, and I had set my heart upon 
the place after Renee^s description.'^ 

" It would be a dreadful sacrifice if Clara should 
consent to become Mrs. Hawke,'' said Madame 
Montmar in a tone of concern. " But I do not think 
Aunt Joan would ever give her consent to such a 
match.'' 

" Clara is just the girl to marry a man for his 
money," said Lina. 

^^ You are prejudiced, my dear," said her mother. 
"I cannot believe she would make such ^ mis- 
take ? " 

The expected proposal did come as Clara had 
guessed. It was just a year after her brother's 
occupation of The Towers that Marsden Hawke met 
with an answer that did not surprise him, nor daunt 
him. He was determined to win the proud girl; 
and though he pretended a depth of disappoint- 
ment and dejection he did not really feel, he 
mentally resolved that he would quietly, but surely, 
work his way towards gaining the young lady's 
hand. It should be through no untried eflFort of 
his, if he failed. Already by the coolness with 
which he had accepted his cowgre from Clara lie had 
reached a step nearer the goal, though he did 
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not know the facfe. For as much as Clara Martin 
shrank from a marriage, she had no desire to lose 
him as an admirer. He was wary enough to per- 
ceive this after a while, and resolved to play his 
game well. 

" We have not seen you for some time at The 
Towers/' she said in a subdued tone that was as 
sweet as it was strange, to Marsden Hawke's 
ears. *^ Are we riot to be good friends still ? '^ 

'^No, Miss Martin ! We must either meet as 
distant acquaintarices or as something nearer.^' 

An angry flush passed over her face, and the 
filmy look veiled her dark eyes. But it was only a 
momentary emotion; with one of her bewitching 
smiles that Frank Montmar in the old days could 
never resist, she said, 

^' You are very cruel, Mr. Hawke, and very ex- 
acting ? '^ 

" Only tell me to hope. Miss Martin. ' I don't 
care for how long, though I am not a young man, as 
you know ; but it will content me." 

And Clara told him he might hope, though she 
resolved in her heart its fulfilment should be, if ever, 
a long, long way ofl".. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

^'SICK, AND YE VISITED UE." 

Two years had passed since the good squire's 
death, and there were a great many changes in 
Rochleigh ; the town had been considerably ex- 
tended, though not improved. There had been a 
great deal of dissatisfaction amongst the people, 
aggravated by the advent of a large number of 
workmen and brickmakers from London. Mr. 
Dacre was in despair at length, and matters grew 
to their worst height just as Jack Dalyell was 
leaving for his appointment. 

^' These agitators from London are at the bottom 
of it, Mr. Dacre, but when the men find out their 
motives, which they will sooner or later, they will 
come to their senses fast enough.'^ 

'^What is it they want, papa ? *' asked 
Edith. 

" More wages, my dear, from the farmers, who 
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have already raised them as high as they can afford 

to/^ 

'^ You will admit, however, Mr^ Dacre, that the 
men had cause to complain before/^ 

" Of course, but having had their demands satis- 
fied, they should be contented/^ 

The excitement and controversy between the 
labourers and farmers became very great, the men 
who had come down from London having succeeded 
in fanning the flame beyond the control of parson 
or squire, to such an extent that they began to lose 
all reason and sense of justice, and regard 
themselves as very hardly used, with task-masters 
as cruel as the Egyptians themselves ; and the con- 
sequences began to assume most serious results. ' 
There were nothing but strikes, strikes on every 
side, and the fields stood untouched for want of 
labourers. 

The farmers had already given in, and now de- 
termined not to make any more compromise. They 
declared that the grain should rather rot in the 
fields than that they would raise the men^s wages 
again. And so matters went on, the labourers 
holding out as long as they were supplied with 
funds from the men in London, and the flame was 
kept alive by the agitators, who did their work very 
v;ell in inflaming the poor people. 

Mr. Dacre was oppressed with anxiety and 
alarm ; Sir Roger Wingate was indignant and 
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wrathful, and urged the farmers on to resist- 
ance. 

There were meetings in the Market Square, and 
speeches in the Institution, without end. Mr. 
Dacre wisely granting the use of the Hall even for 
his opponents, much to the indignation of Sir Roger 
and the surrounding clergy. 

^^ Let them have a fair hearing/' was Mr. Caere's 
repeated advice. " There is nothing like it ; if we 
attempt to prevent them from expressing their 
opinion, they will naturally make the people in- 
cline to the belief of their being in the right, and 
it would give at once an air of our fearing to have 
the truth spoken.'' 

'^IM have them locked up for disturbing the 
peace," said Sir Roger wrathfuUy. 

*^ Well, we might have done that a few nights 
ago, for there were half-a-dozen broken heads after 
Jack Dalyell's speech." 

*^ The scoundrels ! I know that to my cost. I 
never had such a lot of cases before me since I sat 
on the bench as a magistrate." 

^' You should have been at the meeting. Sir 
Roger. It would have amused and perhaps edified 
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^^ God bless me, sir ! you don't suppose I should 
have forgotten myself so far as to listen to such a 
set of vagrants ! I'd have gone in and read the riot 
act to them willingly." 
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^^ I heard every word from a side room, though 
they little knew I was near ; and it was certainly 
a verification of the old adage in my case. I didn't 
hear myself well-spoken of/' 

" The scoundrels ! I heard all about it. They 
attacked the Church and the parsons ! I wonder you 
listened it out.'' 

*' There's nothing like hearing two sides of a 
question, Sir Roger, and certainly I felt rewarded 
by the open demonstration in my favour, though I 
caught it hot from the enemy." 

^' I'd have had them taken up for libel, the vaga- 
bonds ! Something must be done to put a stop to 
them at once." 

^* The fire will burn itself out, Sir Roger, and will 
purify the air when it is out. I was beginning to 
lose heart, but I am more hopeful now, after what 
I witnessed." 

^^ Nonsense, Dacre, your ideas are far too ad- 
vanced and charitable for the age. I wouldn't wait 
to let it burn out, but put it out with a strong hand. 
My Hfe is a perfect worry. I hear of nothing but 
complaints, and the summonses issued out for men 
who will not work, are more than can be sent out. 
Something must be done. I was telling the Doctor 
yesterday that the best thing the farmers could do 
would be to send for labourers from the north. 
As for the harvest, we shall have none at this 
rate." 

E 2 
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" I am more concerned about the poor wives and 
children/^ said Mr. Dacre ; " and the distress that 
must naturally arise, even when the men come to 
their senses and give Up the struggle, as they will/^ 

" Serve them right, too ; I have no feeling for 
them. Why don^t they make their husbands work?'^ 
said Sir Roger, who had by experience a very 
different belief about the gentle sex to what most 
men had, and believed they could order and com- 
mand the lords of the creation, as his own spouse 
ordered him. 

" Poor souls, they would be only too thankful if 
their husbands would work.^' 

'^ Let them work themselves.'^ 

" Not a bad idea," said Mr. Dacre with a smile. 
" And one I shall certainly suggest.^' 

The next Sunday Mr. Dacre chose his text from 
the words : " The Harvest is plenteous, but the 
Labourers are few.'' And the sermon was one that 
made a deep impression on his listeners, though 
certainly those by whom it should have been heard 
were absent ; still its substance and text got abroad 
from one to another, and Mr. Dacre followed it up 
by a public address at the Institution one night 
during the week. Chiefly did he descant upon the 
wickedness of greed and its consequences, por- 
traying in as vivid colours as possible the misery it 
would bring on the heads of the innocent women 
and children if they persisted in their folly. 
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Eloquently, pleadingly, he prayed the men to 
turn a deaf ear to the tempters that had come 
amongst them in human form, for their own devilish 
designs and for their own gain, trading on the 
misery of others by their wicked unscrupulous 
statements. " What was it to them,^' he said, 
" if their simple-minded brethren — who had hitherto 
been quite contented with the state God had 
called them to as tillers of the soil, — suffered from 
following their representations, suggestions of the 
evil spirit of discontent, that most to be dreaded 
evil of any in life ? ^^ He begged them no 
longer to hold out against their masters, but turn 
to their labours with fresh energy, wiser by past 
experience, perhaps sadder too, for such a course 
as they had been pursuing brought its own punish- 
ment, sooner or later. The fields were ripe with 
Corn, and were only waiting to be gathered ; work 
in other directions, too, was lying still for want of 
hands ; and if this state of affairs went on much 
longer, there would come such distress in the 
county as had never been known. 

He spoke as a father pleading with his children, 
from his heart, for his heart was in his appeal, and 
it had its effect. True, it was like a crumb thrown 
on the waters, but gradually it made itself seen, 
and the men dispersed to their work, some dog- 
gedly, some sullenly, a few sadly and shamefacedly. 
The agitators wisely decamped, fearing retribution, 
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declaring to themselves that with such a parson as 
the Rochleigh meddlin^ hinterferin' one, who looked 
a great deal too much after his flock, they could do 
nothin^, and it would be a poor look-out for them 
it* every town or parish possessed such a sneakin' 
hinterferin' " fellow/^ A remark that made Mr. 
liacre's heart glow with satisfaction when it was 
repeated to him by one of the penitent bricklayers. 
The people were clothed and in their right minds 
before the aututnn. 

But a cruel intruder in the form of fever followed 
the quelled disaffection, and there was no question but 
it had been aggravated by poverty and bad nourish- 
ment, and Mr. Dacre^s warning had not come a 
bit too soon. Most of the victims were delicate 
children, and old people, who had been unable to 
bear up against the privations, and on whom the 
terrible fever laid its hold with finiier grip. The 
worst cases were to be found in Roche Lane, and 
were unquestionably owing to the bad drainage, 
together with the scant food. The property be- 
longed to The Towers, and over and over again Mr. 
Dacre and Dr. Markham had spoken to the steward, 
to whom Cyril left everything, but without any 
effect. Indeed, it could not be a matter of surprise 
to any one that if he was careless about the state The 
Towers was kept in, he should be equally indifferent 
as a landlord. But now there was a great out- 
cry against his indifference to the health and safety 
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of his tenants, not so much from the poor creatures 
themselves, as from Mr. Dacre and the mofe intel- 
ligent part of Rochleigh, who understood better the 
foul state of the houses. But, of course, this was 
not the time for the remedy even had Cyril been 
inclined to attempt it, which he was not, being far 
too much imbued with Lady Wingate's notions that 
anything would do for the " canaille,^^ who were accus- 
tomed to it, and knew no difiTerence. Mr. Dacre^s 
exertions, his untiring attendance upon the sick and 
dying, cheering them through the dark valley, and 
comforting them with all the tenderness of a loving 
father ; his fearlessness in going amongst the worst 
cases, where even Dr. Markham was obliged to be 
cautious; in short, his deep sympathy and love for his 
people, surmounting and absorbing in its zeal every 
other sensation, and so making a shield round him 
against any evil, succeeded in winning hold of the 
hearts of his people in a way nothing could loosen. 
This sympathy — divine — call it what you like — for 
his fellow-men, absorbed every feeling, and made 
him proof against contagion. It won the hearts of 
his people wholly, and henceforth there could be no 
doubt of the influence he would hold over them. 
Nor did the fever stay its cruel work amongst the 

poor — it entered into the dwellings of the rich, and 
laid prostrate poor old Sir Roger, to my lady^s 
intense terror, though he recovered, thanks to a 
good constitution, and good nourishment, llie 
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cowards in Eochleigli skedaddled if they could. The 
others took such precautions as were worthy of 
them, ensconcing themselves in corners, and avoid- 
ing any contact with their neighbours, and sur- 
rounding themselves with a multitude of disinfect- 
ants, from Condy's fluid and carbolic acid, down to 
the last new thing in quackery. All to no purpose, 
however, for the fever groped its way stealthily and 
surely as it was directed by the Angel of death. 
Marsden Hawke was amongst the first to decamp ; 
liady Wingate followed as soon as Sir Roger 
could be removed, and she maintained to her 
dying day that poor Sir Roger had nearly fallen 
a victim to the " canaille,'^ inasmuch as she traced 
his illness to the fact of his having stopped to ask 
a poor woman how her husband was, who was ill 
with the fever ! Many of the clergymen in the 
surrounding parishes found a ready pretext 
for leaving their flocks. None of them offered 
to help Mr. Dacre. Life was too short; and, 
besides, no one had a right to put themselves 
into unnecessary danger. But Mr. Dawes, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Dacre, in St. Anthony^s, exchanged 
with one of the clergy, and gave signal help to his 
predecessor. So too, did the Vicar of Eastleigh, 
who. Papist as he was in disguise, was quite 
willing to help his brother clergymen, and had 
strong notions regarding his work in his 
Master's vineyard. But then he, like Mr. Dacre, 
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held such extreme views, and was so carried away 
with excess of zeal ! It was all very well for him, but 
every one was not constituted alike, and if he 
had no fear of thrusting himself into unnecessary 
dangers, other men had. 

And so the storm passed over Rochleigh, and 
left vestiges here and there of its destructive power ; 
but on the whole the atmosphere became clearer, 
and if the people had been through the fire and 
somewhat scorched in the ordeal, they had come out 
purified — wiser, though sadder. 

It was at this juncture, when the fever had disap- 
peared, that Jack took his departure for C , fol- 
lowed by the good wishes and blessings of all, for 
he had been no laggard or coward during the storm. 

He left by the early express, in the morning, but 
early as it was Mr. Dacre and his daughter, with a 
group of others i stood at the rectory gates to wish 
him God speed on his journey and career. Edith, 
in her pretty, quiet grey dress and hat of the same 
hue, with downcast eyes and tremulous lips, was 
the last he shook hands with, and perhaps his hand 
lingered longer than it should have done in hers. 
But it gave no, ofience, to judge by her face ; and 
later on had Jack seen her alone in her little room, 
weeping, and thinking only of him, that star he 
had thought so "far'* might not have seemed 
so unreachable — especially had he seen into her 
heart ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

LILIES OR DLA.MONDS. 

" There was an awe in the homage she drew ; 
Her spirit seemed seated on a throne, 
Apart from the surrounding world, and strong 
In its own strength — most strange in one so young." 

" Aurora Raby." Byron, 
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Jack stayed a few days at Hyde Grate, on his way t 
Southampton, and was petted and f&ted by Madame 
Montmar and the baroness in a way that delighted 
both himself and his friend. 

Of course all the history of the fever at Rochleigh, 
and the troubles, were fully entered into, and Jack 
did not spare the owner of The Towers. 

"He leaves everything to the Hawke and the 
steward, and the consequences are most disastrous. 
The terrible outbreak of fever in Roche Lane, worse 
than in any other part of the town, was entirely 
due to his indifference ; and as to The Towers, every 
one talks of its neglect, and wonders what the poor 
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squire would have said were he alive to see it in its 
present state/' 

" Don't talk about it. Jack/' said Frank, gloomily, 
" I cannot bear to hear it. The stories we have had 
from time to time have been dreadful. It makes 
my blood boil. Cyril spends his time chiefly in 
London, and is going at a fine pace. He comes 
here far oftener than I should allow were I at 
home, and so I told my mother, but she is so' 
lovable and kind-hearted, she cannot be unkind 
even to this fellow. I wonder Hawke does not put 
a stop to his goings on ; he seems to be making 
ducks and drakes of the property.'' 

'' Old Hawke has no influence over him, and 
he does just as he likes, sending Hawke oftener 
to the devil than he cares to hear." Frank laughed* 

" I hope he relishes it I He doesn't find Master 
Cyril as courteous and polite as my dear uncle was 
to him." 

Cyril did, as Frank said, come very often to Hyde 
Gate ; still he never came when Frank was there, the 
latter having on more than one occasion shown 
him clearly that his presence was anything but 
desirable, and more of an intrusion. Madame 
Montmar was not so hard towards her relation, and 
had rebuked "ifrank on the subject more than 
once. 

" He makes himself most useful and agreeable 
to your aunt and myself, and is always so willing to 
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do anything for us that only a gentleman can do, 
and which if you were here/^ she added, with a sigh, 
" you would do for us/^ 

Frank felt the rebuke, but for all that he still 
objected to Cyril being such a constant visitor at 
Hyde Gate. What could be his object? not a 
disinterested one, he was convinced. Cyril never 
did anything without a selfish motive. There was 
some powerful attraction. It could not be Lina, 
because he knew her great aversion to him, and 
had witnessed her behaviour towards him. 

Suddenly it flashed ou his mind that it might be 
Renee ! Renee ! a child of fifteen ; but the mere 
idea set his heart throbbing at a rate that was painful. 
Be, Cyril Martin ! surely he would not dare cast his 
eyes upon her ? Faugh ! it was too repulsive to think 
of even ! — and yet a hundred imaginings arose in his 
brain to confirm this new suspicion. True, she was 
a child in years, but then she had the look and 
manner, spite of her childish simplicity, of one 
so much older. The thought was not palatable. 
Of all men in the world, Cyril was the last he 
should care to see cast his affections upon Renee. 
The next morning when he met the young girl, 
the first time after this feeling had been awakened, 
the truth of his own heart's feelings dawned upon 
him ; rather vaguely, true, but still suflSciently de- 
fined to make themselves understood. He had 
so long been accustomed to regard her as a part 
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of his own home circle, that charmed circle through 
which no intruder might venture, that the possibility 
of Renee ever passing beyond it never Entered his 
brain, nor indeed was quite pleasant. 

Let me paint Renee as she stands after breakfast, 
at the window, busily picking off the dead leaves 
and generally arranging a row of white, red, and 
pink azaleas that adorn a gilt jardinier in the 

N 

recess, her slender iSngers lingering lovingly and 
caressingly over her chosen task. 

Somewhat above the middle height but not 
" divinely tall,^^ with a graceful elastic figure that 
showed to advantage in the soft folds of a grey 
cashmere. A small shapely head, with a wealth of 
gold brown hair coiled round rather low in the 
neck behind, and rippling across a forehead not too 
high nor too low, past two delicate little ears that 
were not deformed by the barbarous appendage of 
earrings, the whole well poised upon her shoulders. 
A face that at first would attract only by its fairness 
and purity of complexion, but that, strictly speaking, 
was not beautiful, yet possessing a beauty of its own 
that no pencilling or colouring could give. A 
sweet short upper lip that generally stood apart 
from the lower, and showed a white gleam of teeth 
within, and last, though not least, eyes of 
Heaven^s own hue, clear, large and liquid, varying 
with every passing emotion, of the soul. 

There was besides a charm in her every movement 
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that gave one the impression that she moved to 
some unheard music, a poetry and grace in every 
motion that was in keeping with the harmony of 
a pure soul that knew no discord. It would 
have been as impossible for her to have done an 
awkward action, as it would have been for her to 
have committed an ungenerous deed, or uttered a 
mean speech. 

It was this harmonious whole that was far 
more potent than mere physical beauty, or perfec- 
tion of feature and outline; a subtle, hidden 
beauty, making itself felt in all she did or said. In 
her presence men felb they were breathing a pure 
atmosphere, and the most world-hardened and reck- 
less would have shrunk from uttering a word with 
the semblance only of evil before her. Once hav- 
ing loved her, or felt her influence, neither would 
die, but with death. 

Frank watched her as she moved about, and a 
strange emotion took possession of his heart. She 
was lovely ! No lovelier sight had he ever seen. 
She was lovable and pure. Who more so ? 
And then the mighty truth, growing stronger 
and stronger, asserted itself with all its force. 
He loved her with all the strength of his nature, and 
he sat looking at her bewildered — stunned. 

" Poor flowers ! ^^ said the young girl aloud. 
^^ They do fade and sicken so quickly in this smoky 
London.'^ 
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Frank made no reply, but sat looking at her, like 
one in a dream, whilst he had much diflficulty to 
keep from declaring aloud the truth, and clasping 
her to his heart. This girl, this child of fifteen I 

" You do not agree with me, monsieur ? You 
love London so dearly,'^ she said, looking away 
from her flowers at him, with a shade of vexation 
on her face at his silence and indifference. 

Frank was at a loss for speech. 

" How lovely it must be on such a morning at 
The Towers ! '' she added, purposely making this 
allusion to show her vexation at his rudeness, in 
being so preoccupied in her presence. 

" You are not reconciled then to London ? ^* 
he said in a voice that startled Renee. 

" Reconciled ? ^^ she said looking at him wonder- 
ingly. " What a question, monsieur, for you to ask 
me ! You know better. I hate London ! Detest 
it ! What is there to love in it ? Streets ? Houses ? 
Strange, cold faces stare at you and pass on, and a 
crowd, mon Dieu ! '^ 

" Renee, I thought 1 told you one day how un- 
necessary it is for you to use that expression — and 
how I disliked it.^' 

'^I forgot,^' said Renee in a tone of pain, "I know 
it is a bad habit, and I must cure myself of it. 
Please forgive me. But you made me so angry, 
asking me if I were reconciled to this miserable 
London.'^ 
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" You will change your opinion, Renee, one day, 
and like it very much. Most girls do when they 
are about sixteen or so, and take a delight in 
dresses, and gay sights and crowds/' 

^^ I never will/' said Renee warmly. " I could 
not live in London if I were not happy with my 
friends.'' 

" You think so now, child. But when you once 
come out and enter into all the gaieties." 

" I hate to hear you talk so, monsieur ! " said 
Renee impatiently. " Come out ! what does it 
mean ? What difference will it make ? A few 
parties and balls and going amongst strangers who 
do not care for one. I have heard enough about 
^ coming out,' from my friend Helen Kenneth. It is 
nonsense — shadowy nothing ! 

" You and Miss Kenneth are great friends?" 

" I am very fond of her." 

" And she does not care for parties and balls ? 
Sensible girl ! " 

"No, of course not. What pleasure can there 
be in them unless you know every one in the room, 
which she says you do not. I like to go amongst 
people I know, who know me." 

" Then you like your friends best, Renee ?" 

" Of course I do." 

"You will change all that by-and-by, as the 
French say, mademoiselle. You will find yourself 
so admired and courted, you will rather like it.^ 
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^^ You do not know me,^^ said the young girl in a 
tone of reproach. " I only like to be admired and 
courted as you say, by those I love, and care for, 
and you are becoming a flatterer now, monsieur/' 

" It is no flattery child, mere truth/' ^ 

'^ But if it is the truth, I do not care to hear it. 
I only care to be admired by those I love, monsieur. 
Du reste, they may admire me or not.'' 

^^ Een6e," said Prank after a pause, " how old are 
you ? " 

'^ How old ? Why, do you not know ? I was 
fifteen last April. You ought not to have forgotten, 
Monsieur Prank." 

^^ Een^e, oblige me by not calling me monsieur ; I 
do not like it." 

'^ Ah ! but I must. When you call me made- 
moiselle as you did just now, I must. Have 
you forgotten those beautiful lilies of the valley you 
sent me on my birthday ? I have not forgotten." 

^' Silly child ! " said Frank, rising from his seat 
and going to her. " If I had sent you diamonds that 
would have cost a lot of money, I might not have 
forgotten ! but a few paltry flowers." 

"The diamonds might be rubbish, the flowers 
never ! " said Ren6e warmly. 

^' Then you despise diamonds ? " 

" Because of their worth and cost ? Yes ! but 
not themselves, monsieur, no more than the flowers 
God has made, but I love the flowers best. They 
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are all real and perfect, and don't require any art 
to make them beaatiful like the diamonds/' 

" But they perish very quickly and die, Renee/' 

'' Ah, true ! but so do we, monsieur, and yet 
we need not forget them." 

" Would you like me to show you the force of 
that remark, child ? " 

" How ? I do not understand/' 

*^You remember the spray you gave me that 
day at Miinster ? " 

Renee was silent for a moment, and then a beauti- 
ful blush and light stole over her face. 

" Yes, very well." 

^^ Look at it ? " and Frank showed her his pocket- 
book. 

'^ How could you keep it so long, monsieur," she 
said, with a glad look in her eyes. 

" To show you how I valued it," said Frank as 
calmly as he could. 

'^And I will show you some of the lilies you 
sent me on my birthday. I would have kept 
them all if I could." 

" Renee, you are a strange child." 

She drew back with an oflFended air. 

" I am not strange, monsieur, and I am no 
chad." 

'^ Thank Heaven, though, you are, Renee," he 
said, imprisoning her hands in his own. ^^ And 
for my sake try and remain a child as long as you 
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can, so that when I come back from India, where 
I intend going, you will be the same Eenee you are 
now, fonder of flowers than diamonds/^ 

Eenee showed the annoyance she felt at his 
strange manner, which she could not at all compre- 
hend. 

But will you go to India, monsieur ? ^^ 
Most assuredly, if I get the appointment I am 
trying for. Will you be sorry if I do ? ^^ 

" Of course,^^ said Ren6e, with a sudden fit of 
shyness. '^ We shall all be sorry. It is bad enough 
for you to go to Normandy, — but India ! Why must 
you go ? '' 

'^ Because I must, R^nee,^^ he said, suddenly drop- 
ping the hands he held in his own, for the eternal 
fitness of things had pushed itself forcibly before 
him, and shown him he was in no position to seek 
the love of any young girl ; and although it cost him 
a good deal, he left Eenee with the determination, 
if possible, of avoiding her. Her presence was 
too dangerous. 

With this feeling he left with Jack, whom he 
accompanied as far as Southampton; there the 
young men separated. Jack to India, Frank back to 
Normandy. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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